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50 Your Boy HAs JOINED THE 
Qryed Parton 


From the Bache Collection, New York. Description of this picture is on page 2, 





STOP our Rupture 


Worries! 


Learn About My Perfected 
RUPTURE INVENTION 


HY worry and suffer any longer? Learn now about my perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture. It has brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thousands of men, women and children by 
assisting nature to restore the natural strength to the weakened muscles and 
Close the opening. You can imagine how happy these thousands of Rupture 
sufferers were when they wrote me to report that they had no further use for any 
kind of a support. How would YOU like to be able to feel that same happi- 
ness, to sit down and write me such a message—a few months from today? 
Hurry—send coupon quick for Free Rupture Book and PROOF of results. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Nature a Chance to 
CLOSE the OPENING 


Surprisingly —continually—my perfected Automatic Air © BROOKS 
Cushion supports the weakened parts allowing Nature, Inventor 

the Great Healer, to swing into action! All the while you 

should experience the most heavenly comfort and security. No obnoxious 
springs, metal girdles or hard pads. No salves or plasters. My complete Truss 
Appliance weighs but a few ounces, is durable, inconspicuous, sanitary and 
cheap in price. Wouldn’t YOU like to say “goodbye” to rupture worries 
and “hello” to NEW freedom... NEW glory in living ... NEW happiness 
with the help of Mother Nature and my perfected Ait Cushion Appliance? 


BROOKS RUPTURE APPLIANCE NOW 
SENT ON TRIAL I ctuntaton: tor ce grit oy tom ay U'S taores 


from my 33 foreign offices! And I’ll send it to you on trial. If 

you don’t like it—if it doesn’t “work”— it costs you NOTH- 

RU PTU RE BOO K Also sent Free ING. But don’t buy now. Get the facts about it FIRST! Write 
ee 


me today. I'll answer in plain envelope with interesting in- 


ie My free book with illustrations formation Free. Stop Your Rupture Worries—send coupon. 
A clearly explains the principles of : 
the Brooks Appliance and my pat- Pessarsreesssssseeseesseesesssseseeesy 


ented Automatic Air Cushion. You 
will also receive my easily under- 
stood self-measuring chart for care- 
fully reporting your condition. I 
will : send all of this free in plain 
envelope along with my Trial Offer 
of a Brooks Appliance. Just send 
coupon. No obligation—no charge. 


All Correspondence Treated 
in Strict Confidence, 


Brooks Appliance Co., 


414-K State Street, | Marshall, Mich. 


CONFIDENTIAL COUPON 
for RUPTURE SUFFERERS 
H. C. BROOKS, President 
414-K State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Rush me your Free Book, Proof of Results, and self-meas- 
uring chart, a/l without obligation, and in plain envelope. 


State whether for Man [_|, Woman [], or Child [7]. 8 


Me 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD 


By CARLO CRIVELLI 
(VENETIAN SCHOOL) 


BY THE signature on his paintings, Crivelli informed the world that he was a Venetian; by 
the character of his work, he was plainly a graduate of the Paduan school which bred Man- 
tegna. In his early years he practiced his art in Venice, but an adulterous misunderstanding 
with a married woman caused him to repair hastily to the March of Ancona where he spent 
the rest of his life in solitary application to the craft of painting. He was individualistic 
and reactionary, painting in the old tempera medium while the younger generation was ex- 
ploring the new medium of oil. He was primarily a Madonna painter, and not without local 
recognition, being knighted by Ferdinand II of Naples, an honor so comforting to his 
vanity that he usually remembered it in his signature. In his last years, his sole pleasure 
was in handling paint, and with curious pertinacity and remarkable skill he contrived a type 
of devotional picture which, though mannered to idiosyncrasy, would never be mistaken 


for the work of another. 


Crivelli’s use of the tempera medium—powdered colors tempered or held in solution, 
by the yolk of eggs—has never been surpassed. This method calls for precision of touch 
and certainty of draftsmanship, does not lend itself to easy correction, and when properly 
applied insures a brilliancy of color impossible to obtain in oil. Crivelli, with indescriba- 
ble patience and delicacy—with the same sort of manual genius that distinguished Vermeer 
—stroked his surfaces into embossed patterns resembling the vitreous effects of enameled 
ware. Dry and grotesque himself, he invented a Madonna of wiry primness, and he re- 
peated the type in all his paintings, with slight rearrangements of background. The Virgin 
and Child, here reproduced, show him perfectly; his harshness, his dry harmonies, and his 
decorative properties—the rich brocade, the pendent festoon of peaches and prickly pears, 
the fracture in the stone, the bird and the fly. Crivelli’s pictures are scarce, and some of 
the best are in America. He is a cultivated taste—archaic, isolated and affected—but, in 
spite of his wryness, possessed of a quaint tenderness and charm which, with his crafts- 


manship, have won the admiration of connoisseurs. 


Ww KK YW 


NUMBER EIGHT 


This is the eighth of a series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 
The picture next month will be David, by Andrea del Castagno. 


We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through an arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important of the nation's structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —-AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost uaheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.”” A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 in 9 months. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
usiness, Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers, The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develop his future. 


Not a “‘Knick-Knack”’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put oa the market. You 
bly have seen nothing like it. yet—perhaps never 
of the existence of = a ee it has — 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great ations—by their Glter—ty doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


‘You walk into an office and put down a reas 
a letter from a sales organization showing that did 
work in their own office oe which — could have 
cost them over $200. A .building supply ‘ation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill ond lave bate Bee $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have over $1,000. A department 
store has cs of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly lise all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is re} ted by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
——ee ee 
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Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your. share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. *‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This docs away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to ct the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts —e at once. In a few — days, the installa- 
tion actually luce enou; money to pay 
for the deal, with el Gn leveens coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to even a hearing, our men are making sales 


running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tian of the larguet flame dn the enunary, and cold 00 the 
businesses by the thousands, 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a — pueey in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don'’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be ¥ 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send ic igh 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. So 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4009-A, Mobile, Ala. 


SP et ae ae em ee oe oe 


FOR EXCLUSIVE 
tRUSH territory proposition | 


: F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4009-A, Mobile, Ala. I 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
I mation on your proposition. i 


| ii mint i adic ecteiencinnlicnta an incline 
0008 60 Be icemecnimncecneventinennmmsemnmninnuandinastnssiti 

i B68 Be cnananmecnenencnenanennenmnnmanmnne amemenee i 

i tics tem sentient cpa tinea ciacigaie j 


De Rcrccinennenemcnemnnsie 
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The Best in 
RADIO 


Selected Programs on 
January Airwaves 


(All Time Is Eastern Standard Time) 


Columbia Broadcasting System—-W ABC, WCAU, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company—-BLUE Network—WJZ, WFH, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company— RED Network— WEAF, KWY, and affiliated stations. 


DAILY 

8:00 A.M. News of Europe—international news broadcasts—CBS and 
NBC-Blue and Red. 

9:45 A.M. Edward MacHugh—Gospel singer—Red. 

12:30 P.M. National Farm and Home Hour—guest speakers—Blue. 

1:15 P.M. Between the Bookends—Ted Malone reads poetry and dis- 
cusses books—Blue. 

2:45 P.M. Light of the World—Bible dramatizations—Red. 

3:30 P.M. A Friend in Deed—Richard Maxwell-—CBS. 

5:00 P.M. Children’s Hour—includes ‘‘King Arthur, Jr.’’; ‘‘Ireene Wick- 
er’s Musical Stories’’; ‘‘Bud Barton’’, and ‘‘Adventures of 


Tom Mix’’—Blue. 


5:30 P.M. Jack Armstrong—adventures of an American boy—Red. 

6:05 P.M. Edwin C. Hill—news commentator—CBS. 

6:30 P.M. Paul Sullivan—news commentator—CBS. 

6:45 P.M. Lowell Thomas—news commentator—Blue. 

6:45 P.M. The World Today—international news broadcasts—CBS. 

9:30 P.M. John B. Kennedy—news commentator—Blue. 

10:45 P.M. News of the War—Major George Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis 
and Albert Warner. 

SUNDAYS 

9:30 Wings Over Jordan—Negro spirituals and devotional service 
—CBS. 

10:00 National Radio Pulpit—-Dr. Ralph W. Sockman—Red. 

10:00 Church of the Air—representative clergymen of the major 
faiths—CBS. 

10:30 Southernaires—Negro spirituals and devotional service—Blue. 

10:30 National Youth Administration Orchestra—orchestra of 70 
boys—CBS. 

41:15 Luther-Layman Singers—American history in song—Blue. 

11:30 Music and American Youth—high school and college orchestra 
—Red. 

11:45 Ahead of the Headlines—news by Newsweek—Blue. 

12:15 I’m An American—noted naturalized Americans discuss the 
democratic way of life—Blue. 

12:30 Salt Lake City Tabernacle—selections of religious music—CBS. 

12:30 Radio City Music Hall of the Air—symphonic orchestra and 


soloists—Blue. 

Wings Over America—dramatizations and discussions of the 
history of Aviation—Red. 

Church of the Air—CBS. 

March of Games—quiz show for children—CBS. 

On Your Job—drama of America’s work and workers—Red. 
American Pilgrimage—Ted Malone discusses American au- 
thors—Blue. 
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University of Chicago Round Table—discussions of current 
issues—Red. 
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3:00 Great Plays—great dramas of history—Blue. 

3:00 New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra—John Barbirolli 
conducting, guest soloists—CBS. 

3:15 H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

4:00 National Vespers—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick—Blue. 

4:30 Music That Refreshes—Andre Kostelanetz conducting—CBS. 

4:30 Pageant of Art—dramatic survey of art—Red. 

5:00 Design For Happiness—Chicago Woman’s Symphony—CBS. 

5:00 Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air—Red. 

7:00 News of the World—CBS and NBC-Blue. 

7:30 Speak Up America—quiz program devoted to better speech— 
Blue. 

8:30 One Man’s Family—dramatic serial of family life—Red. 

9:00 Ford Sunday Evening Hour—guest conductors and soloists— 
CBS. 

9:30 American Album of Familiar Music—Haenschen Concert 
Orchestra—Red. 

10:30 Columbia Workshop—presentation of unusual radio dramas— 
CBS. 

11:00 Headlines and By-lines—up-to-the-minute news—CBS. 

MONDAYS 

9:15 A.M. School of the Air—Americans at Work—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. Religion and the New World—Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Adventures of a Modern Mother—dramatic series in child 
training—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Hymns of All Churches—Joe Emerson directing—Red. 

2:30 P.M. Rochester Civic Orchestra—directed by Guy Fraser Harrison 
—Blue. 

3:45 P.M. Children Also Are People—talks by eminent child psychologists 
—CBS. 

8:00 P.M. The Telephone Hour—symphony orchestra and soloists—Red. 

8:30 P.M. Voice of Firestone—Richard Crooks alternating with Mar- 
garet Speaks—Red. 

10:00 P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 

10:00 P.M. Carnation Contented program—soloists—Red. 

10:30 P.M. National Radio Forum—talks by government officials—Blue. 

11:30 P.M. American Document—discussion of all phases of American 


life—Red. 





TUESDAYS 


9:15 A.M. School of the Air—Wellsprings of Music—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. Our Spiritual Life—Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Hymns of All Churches-—directed by Joe Emerson—Red. 
3:45 P.M. Children Also Are People—talks by child psychologists—CBS. 
7:45 P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

9:00 P.M. be People—Gabriel Heatter interviews interesting people 
10:00 P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 

10:15 Se Invitation to Learning—a review of the great books—CBS. 


Meet Edward Weeks—discussion and dramatization of litera- 
ture—Blue. 


WEDNESDAYS 


9:15 A.M. School of the the Air—New Horizons—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. Homespun—Dr. William Hiram Foulkes—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Raising A President—dramatic series on child care—Blue. 

2:15 P.M. Echoes of History—dramatization of historic orations—Blue. 

3:45 P.M. Children Also Are People—talks by child psychologists—CBS. 

7:30 P.M. Cavalcade of America—-dramatization of American history— 
Red. 

8:00 P.M. Quiz Kids—school children under 15—Blue. 

10:00 P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 

10:30 P.M. Doctors at Work—dramatic survey of medicine—Blue. 

THURSDAYS 

9:15 A.M. School of the Air—This Living World—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. The Riddle of Life—Dr. Ralph S. Meadowcroft—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—Red. 

2:15 P.M. Traveling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 

3:45 P.M. Adventures in Science—interviews with scientists—CBS. 

6:15 P.M. Outdoors with Bob Edge—news on fishing and hunting—CBS. 

7:45 P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

9:35 P.M. America’s Town Meeting of the Air—outstanding speakers 


discuss current issues. 


FRIDAYS 


School of the Air—Tales from Far and Near—CBS. 
Opportunity—Dr. Daniel A. Poling—Blue. 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour—Dr. Walter Damrosch—Blue. 
Exploring Space—-adventures in the field of astronomy—CBS. 
Radio Magic—stories about radio phenomena for the layman 
—Blue. 

Cities Service Concert—Lucille Manners, soprano—Red. 
Everyman’s Theater—Arch Oboler’s plays—Red. 

The Story Behind the Headlines—Cesar Saerchinger—Red. 
Unlimited Horizons—discussions of physical sciences—Blue. 
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9:30 A.M. Honest Abe—dramatizations of important episodes in the life 
of Abraham Lincoln—CBS. 

10:15 A.M. Traveling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 

10:30 A.M. Bright Idea Club—instructive ideas for children—Red. 

10:30 A.M. Old Dirt-dobber—fiower and garden program—CBS. 


11:15 A.M. General Federation of Women’s Clubs program—consumer’s 
aid in shopping—Red. 

12:00 noon American Education Forum—discussion of education—Blue. 
12:00 noon Milestones in the History of Music—survey of the history of 
music—Red. 

Call to Youth—Dr. Alfred Grant Walton—Blue. 

Let’s Pretend—dramatizations of the world’s greatest fairy 
tales—CBS. 

Of Men and Books—reviews of current books by Prof. John 
T. Frederick—CBS. 

Highway to Health—instructive medical talks—CBS. 
Calling All Stamp Collectors—weekly service to nation’s 
philatelists—Red. 

Metropolitan Opera broadcasts—Blue. 

This Is My Land—patriotic program—CBS. 

Bull Session of the Air—round table discussions by foreign 
students—CBS. 

World Is Yours—dramas of the world of science—Red. 
Citizens All—round table on citizenship problems—Red. 
Religion in the News—Dr. Walter Van Kirk—Red. 

Elmer Davis analyzes the news—CBS. 

People’s Platform—extemporaneous round table on contro- 
versial subjects—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn —editing the day’s news—-Red. 

Man and the World—-dramas of men of science—Blue. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra—Alfred Wallenstein conducting— 
Blue. 


ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


| geome ie defense and its relation to various phases of 
American life will be discussed by prominent guest speakers 
in the new series “The American Document,” to be launched 
this month as a public service feature. Representing a cross- 
section of the country’s activities, the subjects to be dealt with 
will include “Protection of Civil Rights,” with Attorney General 
Robert Jackson as guest speaker; “Radio—Its Defense of 
America,” discussed by Neville Miller, representing the NAB; 
and “Defense and Public Health,” featuring as guest Dr. Parran, 
head of the United States Public Health Service. (Mondays, 
11:30 p.m., EST, NBC-Red.) 


OYS, Feeding, and Photographing Youngsters, will be among 
the subjects to figure in the program “Children Also Are 
People.” which CBS has designed as an aid to the many 
problems confronting mothers. Heard three times a week, 
the Monday and Wednesday programs will present authorities 
on subjects ranging from children’s movies to dressing children, 


12:30 P.M. 
12:30 P.M 
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‘and on Tuesday prominent psychologists will discuss child be- 


havior. (Mondays,Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 3:45 p.m., EST, CBS.) 
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AT YOUR LOCAL THEATRE SOON... WATCH FOR IT! 
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“It's me!” 
“You was?” 
“Cant hardly’ 


What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English? 


They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 


F someone you met for the first time 
| made the mistakes in English shown 

above, what would you think of him? 
Would he inspire your respect? Would 
you be inclined to make a friend of him? 
Would you care to introduce him to others 
asa close friend of yours? 


These errors are easy for you to see. 
Perhaps, however, you make other mis- 
takes which offend other people as much 
as these would offend you. How do you 
know that you do not mispronounce certain 
words? Are you always sure that the 
things you say and write are grammatical- 
ly correct? To you they may seem cor- 
rect, but others may know they are wrong. 


Unfortunately, people will not correct 
you when you make mistakes; all they do 
is make a mental reservation about you. 
“He is ignorant and uncultured,” they 
think. So you really have no way of 
telling when your English offends others. 


FREE—Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher 
of practical English, has perfected and patented 
a remarkable device which will quickly find and 
correct the mistakes you unconsciously make. 
Correct English soon becomes a HABIT. 


Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 
100% Self-Correcting Method, has already im- 
roved the English of more than 100,000 people. 
o useless rules, no tedious copying, no hard 
study. Only 15 minutes a day required. You 
learn by creating the HABIT of using correct 
English. Nothing like Mr. Cody’s method has 
ever been used before! 


A new book, “How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day,” is ready. It ex- 
plains Mr. Cody’s surprisingly easy method. Get 
a copy free and learn how to stop making em- 
barrassing errors. You do not want others to 
judge you unfairly. Merely mail the coupon or 
a postal card. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 301 Searle Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
301 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


TIIf 18 years or under check for Booklet A. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL 


Eight of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary conscientious objectors have been 
sentenced to prison for refusing to regis- 
ter. Is this fine heroism, notoriety seek- 
ing, or dumb disregard of actual facts? 


were am I to judge? I believe that 
these young men, though distressing- 
ly unwise, are completely sincere. I am 
glad that the presiding judge was consid- 
erate and that the entire court proceed- 
ings were a credit to a new spirit in the 
defense program of America. But I 
agree with President Coffin of the Semi- 
nary and with the unanimous vote of the 
Seminary faculty that the young men 
are misguided and mistaken. In my 
opinion, they injure their cause and mis- 
represent in the mind of millions of peo- 
ple the Church they would serve. With- 


| out wish so to do, they place themselves 
|on the side of lawlessness. Nor do they 


strengthen the cause of religious freedom, 
freedom of conscience, or any other free- 
dom. Their status as conscientious objec- 
tors is recognized in the law. By register- 
ing and stating their objections, they 
could have strengthened that status with- 


|out disloyalty to their conscientious ob- 


jections. Certainly theirs is an heroic 
spirit, but, frankly, their imprisonment 
is significantly less arduous, less painful 
to bear, than the military training to 
which thousands of other young men will 
be subjected in the same period of time. 
The course taken by these eight prej- 
udices democracy itself, under which the 
Christian Church and Christian faith 
enjoy protection and liberty. 


“What would Jesus do in the matter 
of conscription?” Would He stop His 
college preparation and go into the 
Army? Would He give His life now in 
some place of service or would He con- 
tinue to prepare? 


“a= question that I believe each of us 
should ask is not, “What would Jesus 
do?” but “What would Jesus have me 
do?” “What would Jesus do in my 
place?” is, of course, important, but it 
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does not have the significance of the 
other personal question. I cannot hope 
to do what Jesus would do, nor does He 
expect me to do in all particulars what 
someone else does. 


We are being told that with the elec- 
tion over we should all unite in support 
of the Government—but if what we be- 
lieved before the election was true, it is 
still true, and how can we unite in sup- 
port of that which we do not believe? 


C= of free government’s most vital 
requisites is a strong, unafraid, func- 
tioning minority. Always that is re- 
quired. What we believed before elec- 
tion we may still believe, and those prin- 
ciples we may continue to support with- 
out failing to give our Nation’s leader- 
ship an undivided support in the 
administration of the Nation’s defense 
and in the promotion of the principles 
and institutions which are our common 
heritage and about which there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. We have now a Presi- 
dent of these United States. He is the 
President of us all. And within the terms 
herein defined, the Government elected 
will have the united support of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Do you think that free speech requires 
that such organizations as the Commu- 
nist Party, for instance, should have 
equal time on the radio, equal space in 
newspapers and should remain undis- 
turbed in their unAmerican propaganda? 


DO not! I agree with Finland. Fin- 

land outlawed the Communist Party, 
because the Communist Party was com- 
mitted to a program of sabotage against 
free government, because it openly advo- 
cated the overthrow of democracy by 
force. Finland has been the most demo- 
cratic country in Europe and perhaps in 
the world. Finland, in my opinion, was 
justified in that action. I believe that we 
would be justified in such action. Also, I 
am opposed to an open radio and a free 
press for any organization, Bund or 
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YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


otherwise, that owes allegiance to and 
serves a foreign power. 


Do you believe that the present situa- 
tion in the world is comparable to the 





period which immediately preceded the 
fall of the Roman Empire? Is our pres- 
ent-day civilization actually in danger of 
destruction—and what of America if this 
is the case? 


S TO the Roman Empire, one of the 
greatest historians, Gibbon, in his 
monumental work, “The Rise and Fall 


of the Roman Empire,” gives five reasons ! 


for the debacle. His conclusions are sig- 
nificant, since he was not a Christian, 
but a non-believer. 

First: Rapid increase of divorce, with 
the undermining of the sanctity of the 
home, which is the basis of society. 

Second: Higher and higher taxes; the 
spending of public moneys for bread and 
celebrations. 

Third: The mad craze for pleasure; 
sports becoming every year more excit- | 
ing and more brutal. 

Fourth: The building of gigantic arma- 
ments, when the real enemy was within; | 
the decadence of the people. 

Fifth: The decay of religion; faith fad- | 
ing into mere form, losing touch with life 
and becoming impotent to guide it. 

These five reasons give a twentieth- 
century American citizen serious pause. 
Read them again! 


Do you believe that God can be 
changed by the mere asking of a finite 
creature—that He is as movable as that? 


] DO not believe that prayer changes 

God’s will for man. In my thinking 
and as of my experience, prayer brings 
man to God’s will for his life; and beyond 
all this, prayer is communion. As an- 





other has said, it is the soul’s breath. It 
is a two-way conversation. 

I believe that prayer does change 
things, that prayer still removes moun- 
tains; but I am glad not to believe that 
we have a God who can be “moved.” 
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Hearing is Believing! 


VACUUM TUBE AUDIPHONE 


Latest Achievement of Western Electric 


“It opens up a whole 
new world of vibrant, 
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living sound 


I your hearing is impaired, try Western 
| Electric’s Ortho-tronic, the new vac- 
| uum tube audiphone. Hear for your- 
| self the natural clarity with which it 
| reproduces music and speech. 


STABILIZED FEEDBACK, a funda- 
mental development of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, has brought new fidelity 
of sound to broadcasting and the whole 


| art of telephony. Now, for the first 


time, Western Electric brings the ad- 
vantages of this revolutionary circuit to 
the hard-of-hearing. 


OTHER FEATURES 


The new Tone Discriminator, which 
suppresses low-pitched background 
noise, makes speech easier to under- 


stand in noisy places Thanks to Over- 
lad Limitation in the vacuum tube am- 
plifier, you'll get no unpleasant blasts 
in your ear from loud sounds. The 
Sealed Crystal Microphone, stabilized 
against changes in temperature and 
humidity, is another reason for the 
remarkable performance of the Ortho- 
tronic. 

You may have either bone or air 
conduction receiver — and you can 
readily regulate loudness to your partic- 
ular requirements. 


AUDIOMETRIC TEST: An audiomet- 
ric test— scientific and accurate — en- 
ables your dealer to recommend the 
audiphone best suited to your hearing 
needs. You may secure this test with- 
out obligation at the office of any 
Audiphone Dealer in the United States. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER: It tells you 
about the Ortho-tronic Vacuum Tube 
Audiphone and the Ortho-technic 
Carbon Set—worthy companions con- 
tributing to your better hearing. 


Western Electric Audiphones are distributed in the U.S. A. by Graybar Electric Co. — In Canada by Northern Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Montreal—in all other countries by Electrical Research Products Inc., 20 Vandam St., N. ¥.C. 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. 
Please send folder on Western Electric CH-61 
Audipbones and name of nearest dealer. 
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—_— and desperate—desperate to 
the point where only a miracle could save him, 
cold and hungry to the point where he was about 
to commit murder so that he might eat. 


The strain of an old hymn caught his ear as he 
gloomily made his way towards the victim of his 
plan. Unconsciously he hummed the once familiar 
tune, his memory stirring caught some of the words 
—those words brought him to a sudden halt. Pulled 
against his will, he followed the sound of the music. 


Entering a great door, he felt a kindly hand 
laid on his arm, a friendly man lead him to a seat. 
Blind to his surroundings—lost in the memories of 
things long forgotten—memories awakened by an 
old hymn, he sat as in a trance. He seemed to be 
walking up an aisle which led to an altar and by 
his side was the girl he loved. As he turned to take 
her hand he saw the smiling face of a man, a man 
who, with hand extended, seemed to be asking 
for something—why, yes, he wanted the gun! 


It was a startled pastor who took that gun with 
the calmness of experience and understanding. 
On their knees together at the communion rail, the 
boy gradually realized where he was and what 
he was doing. And with the realization came a 
feeling of great relief; a feeling of coming home. 


After a hot bath, some clean clothes and a good 


meal, he found it hard to explain the man who, but 


FRIENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY CON- 
TRIBUTE TO SUPPORT THIS WORK FOR 
MEN FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


* 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


a short time ago, had passed by that Mission bent 
on an errand of murder. And who are we to judge. 


“It was a good day,” said Pastor St. John, 
“eleven men saved—saved from themselves to 
serve God.” 


The man in trouble does not seek religion, in 
fact he often rebels against it as he rebels against 
society. The Mission’s job would be easy if men 
knew the strength and comfort of religion. By the 
offer of food, jobs, and clothing we draw these 
men of the Bowery into the Mission; by the promise 
of music, entertainment and good cheer we draw 
them to the Mission and away from the saloons. 


Neither Government nor local help of any kind 
makes this work possible—everything we do for 
the Forgotten men of the Bowery is done by the 
readers of Christian Herald and their friends. 
Without vou they will perish—wunless you snatch 
them from sin and the grave, they are lost. 


25¢ buys a days mealsa— 
how. many wilt you buy? 


BOWERY MISSION YOUNG MEN‘S HOME _|-4iA 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please feed these men—I enclose 
| am asking my friends to help in this work for men 
from all over the country. 
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LABOR CHIEF: John L. Lewis has kept 
his promise: vowing to resign as chief of 
the C.1.0. if Wendell Willkie lost, the 
“bulldog of labor” has turned over his 
post to Philip Francis Murray, the 
“baby of labor leaders.” Murray is 
fifty-four; Mr. Lewis is sixty and William 
Green is sixty-seven. 

Murray is not an American, but a 
Scot; he was born in Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland—the birthplace also of 
David Livingstone. Coming here in 
1902, he went to work in the coal mines 
near Pittsburgh, saved his first $60 and 
invested it in a correspondence course. 
He’s worked hard for what he has. 

A peculiar incident catapulted him 
into the seats of the labor mighty. Com- 
ing up one day from the mine, he ob- 
jected to the illegal weighing of the coal 
he had dug; there was a fight and 
Murray was fired. Immediately a strike 
was called—and to help him there was 
hastily formed a local in the organiza- 
tion known as the United Mine Workers 
of America—they made him President! 
From there Murray rose steadily to 
command of the whole U.M.W., be- 
came the pet of John L. Lewis. 

Murray may bring peace between 
C.L.O. and A.F. of L. Soft-spoken, diplo- 
matic, tolerant, he is the human an- 
tithesis of John L. What is more, he is 
a lot more popular than the bulldog. 
Watch for big doings in labor this winter. 


OPPOSITION: Wendell Willkie is in 
Florida, “getting away from it all”—and 
who can blame him? But before he 
headed South he made the greatest 
speech of his career, calling upon those 
who supported his candidacy to support 
the President and to function for the 
next four years as “loyal opposition.” 

Just what form that opposition will 
take will prove the strengths and weak- 
nesses of democracy. If it becomes petty 
sniping and harassing, it will be worse 
than no opposition at all; if it be directed 
in accordance with the time-honored 
democratic-American idea of govern- 
mental checks and balances, it will be 
valuable. Just how many of the 21,900,- 
000 who voted for Willkie will stick it 
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out with him for four long years is also 
problematical; many of this twenty-one 
million voted for him not because they 
wanted him, but because they didn’t 
want Roosevelt. 

But we can’t help hoping for a really 
loyal opposition; it is a real need, and not 
a pretty phrase. We might take a tip 
from England, where Parliament has 
always had a group proudly called “His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition.” That op- 
position has always opposed in the in- 
terests of a better England, but when 
crisis came they stood fast! 


PERSHING: It’s too bad, in a way, 
that General Pershing is so old. The 
President’s offer to make him American 
representative to the Vichy government 
brought first a smile of incredulity to the 
American countenance, then a wish that 
there were no calendar. 

“Black Jack,” a warm personal friend 
of Marshal Petain, would have been 
perfect at the post. What a conversation 
these two might have had! “Well, Gen- 
eral, times have changed.” “Yes, Mar- 
shal, they have—but there were dark 
times, too, in 1917.” 

Together, these two beat the bad times 
of 17. Together they might have done 
things the world doesn’t dare dream of, 
in “41. Two old heroes, in a madly 
changed world, yes; yet truth and cour- 
age might have found new life in them, 
might have found two human poles 
between which to leap to new power. 


DELIBERATE? Months ago John Edgar 
Hoover of the FBI warned America that 
there would be sabotage in American 
industrial plants producing munitions 
and the impedimenta of war for Great 
Britain. America read, and went on 
about its business. But this month 
America was reading a little more close- 
ly, and wondering if... . 

There were five bad explosions in U.S. 
plants in the first five months of 1940, 
then none until August. In August up 
went King Powder Co., in Ohio; the 
Atlas plant in Missouri; a du Pont sec- 
tion at Gibbstown, N. J.; then the 
Hercules Plant at Kenville, N. J. deto- 


ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


nated on Sept. 25th. In November there 
were disasters at Allentown, Pa; Wood- 
bridge, N. J.; Edinburg, Pa. Add to 
these fires in an oil-tank field in Ohio, an 
oil well in Oklahoma, in the War Depart- 
ment Building in Washington, gasoline 
placed in fire extinguishers in Bath, Me., 
shipyards, army stores burning in. At- 
lanta, Ga., emery dust sprinkled in the 
machinery at Seattle . . . well, it doesn’t 
look exactly accidental. 

Furious is Martin Dies of the famous 
Committee, crying “Sabotage!” He may 
be right; he says he has evidence to prove 
it. Mum and busier than the R.A-F. are 
Hoover and the FBI. The team of Dies- 
and-Hoover may win in time—but it 
takes time, and meanwhile other men 
will die, other plants experience disaster. 
It all happened in 1914-18; there is no 
real reason why it shouldn’t happen 
again. 


DEFENSE: The Navy isn’t what it 
used to be—and neither is the Army. 

Fishermen off the Jersey Coast are 
watching with amazement the newest 
Navy fighter: a 70-foot “mosquito-boat” 
making forty knots in fifteen-foot waves, 
better than fifty-two knots (sixty miles 
an hour) in smooth water. They carry 
four torpedoes, have the smashing power 
of a 1500 ton destroyer, carry 3000-miles 
of cruising gasoline in their tanks, and 
could cross the Atlantic if they had to. No 
man on their crews can be over thirty- 
five, must be sea-sick proof, willing to 
take wild chances. The mosquito-boats 
(insignia is painted by Walt Disney—a 
mosquito riding a torpedo) will be built 
fast, manned fast; there is already a flood 
of applications from young Navy dare- 
devils willing to take chances. . . . 

And the army? You'll see no more 
sabers in the Army. Boots and spurs 
were ruled out some time ago, for motor- 
ized soldiers: 25W the fancy dress-parade 
sword goes the way of all steel. Only 
Sam Browne belts will be issued for 
dress purposes, and they will be worn 
without arms. 

It may not be so romantic—but it’s 
modern war. Flashy accouterments are 
dangerous excess baggage in the high art 
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Happy New Year, Uncle! 


of present-day killing. War is no parade; 
it’s a business. 


CABINET: New Administrations mean 
new Cabinets—and rumors. Rumor has 
it in Washington today that there will 
be few changes in the next Administra- 
tion. 

Two Ambassadors have come home— 
to seek, say the wiseacres, Cabinet posts. 
They are Bullitt from France, Kennedy 
from London. Bullitt, who is said to 
want to be Under-Secretary of State, will 
probably not-return to Vichy in case he 
fails to land the post; Mr. Kennedy, it is 
thought, will return to London if and 
when. And Mayor LaGuardia will prob- 
ably be offered the job as Secretary of 
War, to replace the ailing Stimson. (We 
predict he will not take it.) 

Most in doubt is the fate of Secretary 
of Labor Perkins; not even the Washing- 
ton columnists are prophesying much on 
that. 


AID TO BRITAIN: One point on which 
Mr. Roosevelt has certainly scored with 
friend and opposition alike is on his 
foreign policy. Aside from criticism of 
his “knife-in-the-back” speech, most 
Americans are with him in his pro-British 
sympathies. That sympathy and that 
foreign policy are being shaped more and 
more by British defense needs. 

Material help is pouring into Britain 
from the U.S.: we reveal no secrets when 
we print that. Fighter planes are said 
to be reaching the RAF at the tune of 
300 a month (and that may double 
within three months). Twenty-six “fly- 
ing fortresses,” the newest, longest-range 
bombers yet built, are on their way, and 
there will be more. There are still some 
seventy-five over-age destroyers that can 
go to British waters; twenty-two out of 
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sixty-two of our “reserve freighters” 
have already sailed to England, and 123 
privately-owned American freighters are 
sold and under the Union Jack. 

Besides this, there is a subtle and quiet 
coordination of British and American 
fleets; witness the affair off Mexico, and 
the Yankee warships off Martinique. 
Now Lord Lothian returns to us to plead 
for more, more, more supplies—and more 
credit. He will undoubtedly get it. The 
lime may not be far away when we will 
be sending Britain more than half our 
armament output. 

It is only a step to war, from this. We 
are following quite the pattern we fol- 
lowed in 1917. Washington wisemen are 
saying, “It is no longer a question of if, 
but when do we go in?” God forbid and 
God help us—we may, like Martin 
Luther, be able to do “no other.” Go and 
see “The Ramparts We Watch,” at your 
local movie, and you'll know what we 
mean. 


FOOD STAMPS: Before May 1939, the 
words “food stamps” were strange 
words, or at least a strange combination 
of words, in our American language. It 
was in that month and year that Roch- 
ester tried out a Federal Food Stamp 
plan of distributing farm surpluses; that 
plan has now been so extended that it 
covers 195 areas in every State in the 
Union save West Virginia, and by the 
middle of this winter it is expected to 
be used by 5,000,000 of our population. 

Planned by the New Dealers to help 
solve the everlasting farm problem, Con- 
gress is thinking now of appropriating 
enough money to finance its extension 
over the entire nation. There is a short 
comedy of errors in it: opposed at first 
by the retail and wholesale grocers, those 
same merchants worked out the scheme 


which has become the basis of the 


- Federal plan. 


Briefly, the plan is this: the govern- 
ment gives relief clients fifty cents worth 
of blue stamps, good at any cooperating 
grocery, for any foods designated as 
surplus, for each $1 worth of orange 
stamps which the client can buy with 
his relief funds—to a limit of $1 per 
person per week. The orange stamps are 
good for any foodstuffs in the grocery; 
Uncle Sam then redeems both orange and 
blue stamps. 

Criticized severely at first, it is now 
accepted with almost nation-wide praise. 
Communities are clamoring for it. That 
it will spread there is no doubt: the 
government sees in it not only further 
farm relief, but a fine defensive measure 
as well. If only those of us not on relief 
could get in on it! 


TEXAS: The Texas Survey of Public 
Opinion has just taken a poll on the 
question of a more inclusive embargo 
against Japan. Results: 74% of those 
polled favored strict embargoes on cot- 
ton and oil. 

You say most of us feel that way? 
Maybe so. But this is worth a cheer in 
view of the fact that Texas produces 
more oil and cotton than any other 
state in the Union! It will hurt, but 
Texas can take it! 


ABR OAD 


GREEKS: Off and on in this column 
we have said or hinted that whoever 
won Italy as an ally in this war got no 
bargain. We think the rout of the 
Fascists in Albania by the “despicable” 
Greeks bears that out. It is a defeat 
matched only by the defeats of Capo- 
retto and the Piave in World War I. 

Mussolini has already lost his most 
important bases in Albania, and even 
his chest-thumping “Legion of Death” is 
running so fast that the poor Greeks 
can’t keep up with them. The soldiers 
of Metaxas may make good their boast 
to drive the Italians into the Adriatic. 
But there are other factors as responsible 
for the debacle as the glorious Greeks, 
amazing as they are. To wit: 

1. British aid; the RAF is invaluable, 
and there may be more British troops in 
Greece than we know about. 

2. Inadequate Italian preparation, poor 
Italian leadership. 

3. Overextension of Italian lines; the 
imperial appetite has run away with the 
imperial abilities. 

‘4. No support from the Italian Air 
and Naval arms. 

5. Greek ability to capitalize on Italian 
errors. 

There is only one possible chance for 
the Italians: aid from Germany, which 
the latest news despatches say will not 
come. Hitler may be saying “I told you 
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so,” to Mussolini; he may be too busy in 
Britain; he may realize he has an Achilles 
heel in the Duce, and be ready to throw 
him overboard. 

Add one more reason for the defeat: 
lack of spirit among the Fascisti. We 
said here over a year ago that the 
Italians did not like the Germans; they 
do not have now, and never did have any 
stomach for this war. Captured Italians 
in Greece are cheering news of each fresh 
Greek victory. Can it be that there is 
sabotage among the men from Rome? 
The Italians are good enough soldiers 
when they have a heart for fighting: re- 
member Garibaldi! But when they are 
forced into a fracas, they are awful! 


ROME: Is doing its best to save its 
face; actually, there isn’t much face left 
to be saved. Her navy is crippled; her 
record of “battles at sea” is a record of 
running for refuge under shore batteries 
at first sight of the British fleet. Her 
land troops are routed, badly; Graziani, 
driving in the Near East, is stuck at 
Sidi Barrani, his sea communications 
blasted, his shore forces shelled con- 
stantly by the British fleet, and more 
defending troops are pouring in by the 
hour into Egypt (one estimate has it 
that there are now over half a million 
Anzacs in the Near East). 


Mussolini is not only losing face with 
the world but with his own people. He 
did not get Nice, Marseilles, the Riviera; 
his imports are cut eighty per cent by 
the bothersome British blockade; his 
airmen over England are a joke; there 
are mutterings of rebellion in Rome— 
and there is no Goering, no man to take 
I! Duce’s place in case of a collapse— 
and Mussolini suffered a stroke last 
spring! 

Increasingly, from England, come de- 
mands for a knock-out blow against 
Italy. If that should come, Hitler will 
find the RAF hitting at his rear, over 
northern Italy. It may be the turning- 
point we have all been praying for. 


LONDON: Coventry was the most 
devastating aerial attack of the war; 
since then, the Germans, having coined 
the new word “Coventrize,” have dropped 
hundreds of tons of bombs on South- 
ampton, Plymouth, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool and Bristol, while London has seen 
a let-up in the fury of her raids. All the 
world is asking, “How long can England 
stand it?” 

Bad as the air threat may be, the 
threat from the sea is worse. German 
raiders are loose again in the Atlantic; 
submarines, produced fast by fabrication 
and mass-production methods, are piling 
up the toll of sunken ships at a sickening 
rate in their effort to isolate England 
from her Empire. The German idea is 
plain: it is to be terror from the air, 
starvation from the sea for the civilian 
population of Britain, and only quick 
aid from America can beat it. 
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While civilian populations are being 
bombed ceaselessly and _ child-refugee 
ships are sunk at sea, it is interesting 
to note that the RAF is pursuing another 
tactic. They are dropping their bomb- 
loads on almost exclusively military ob- 
jectives. And when the British edition 
of the Gallup Polls took a survey on the 
question of whether the British civilians 
really wanted reprisals over Berlin, the 
citizens of England voted 46% yes, 46% 
no. 8% undecided! Conclusions are 
obvious! 


JAPAN: Hitler, we believe, pushed 
Italy into the war; having talked with 





SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 
DISTINGUISHED MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
IN LABRADOR, WHOSE WORK AMONG 
THE DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN ‘AND ESKIMOS 


MADE HIM WORLD-FAMOUS. HE CAME 
TO LABRADOR IN 1892, AND WAS BUSILY 
ENGAGED IN HIS CHOSEN WORK UNTIL 
HIS DEATH, OCTOBER 9, 1940. HIS WORK 
WAS SUPPORTED BY THE INTERNATION- 
AL GRENFELL ASSOCIATION, INC., WHICH 
WILL CONTINUE THE VARIOUS ACTIVI- 
TIES, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HIS 
SUCCESSOR, DR. CHARLES S. CURTIS 


Italians in Italy a short time before the 
war, we still believe they wanted none 
of it. And Hitler also pushed Japan; if 
the common people of Nippon really 
knew what was going on, there would be 
riot and revolution from Nagasaki to 
Soya. 


But there will be little chance of that, 
for Japan is in the hands now of 100% 
extremists who are not in the habit of 
telling the common man what they’re 
up to. Foremost among the extremists 
is Colonel Kingoro Hashimoto, hard, 
cruel, aggressive leader of the February 
revolt; he also led the Japs into Man- 
chukuo, ordered the guns to fire on the 
Panay, boasted for all the world’s benefit: 


“Watch me, Hashimoto! I am no man 
to be still and talk.” Under him, all 
Japan will be still and afraid to talk. 

He looks with his military leaders 
toward Java oil, toward new conquests in 
the Netherlands East Indies, toward a 
New (Japanese) Order in the East. He 
and his men are off to a bad start on 
that, in the China Incident; history will 
say of the Chinese, “They really won 
the war in the West by keeping Japan 
busy in the East.” Hashimoto, we think, 
stands a good chance of finding himself 
out on the same limb with Mussolini. 
Hitler cannot help Japan; Hitler, if he 
wins, will never let Japan keep what she 
has taken. And squarely in the path of 
Hashimoto’s road to the New Order lies 
the American Navy at Manila. He will 
not need to shout “Watch me!” too 
loudly. 


RUMANIA: Carol should be happy in 
Spain; he’s safely out of it all with 
Madame Lupescu, who has twenty mil- 
lion dollars. Does he ever think of little 
Michael, now a prisoner in Budapest? 

There is death in the afternoon in 
Rumania, and in the morn and evening 
too, at the hands of the Nazi Iron 
Guard. It is an old story: start trouble, 
then send your Nazi troops in to “settle” 
it. Watch for more German troops in 
Rumania; there is oil there, and wheat, 
and it lies directly in the way of a further 
Nazi push to the East. Losing Rumanian 
oil, Germany might lose the war; stopped 
at Bucharest, they might never reach 
the Black Sea. 


CONQUERED? The fun(?) in Ru- 
mania, with a civil war in the offing, 
is a case in point when we remark that 
what Hitler has taken may yet be his 
undoing. It is one thing to seize a 
country and put it down, another to 
keep it down. No matter where they 
are, people still know the meaning of 
the word “freedom.” 


Driving hard to take over Bulgaria, 
Hitler has met his first diplomatic defeat. 
There are rumbles of unrest in Prague; 
there is the specter of hunger in Belgium 
and Flanders, and unrest is always the 
prologue to revolt. 

The little King of Denmark walked to 
work last week, looked up and saw a 
Nazi flag floating from a public building 
—in direct violation of Hitler’s promises 
to Denmark. He ordered the Nazis to 
take it down. They laughed at him. He 
said, “I shall see that a Danish soldier 
goes up to take it down.” They said, 
“The soldier will be shot.” Said the King, 
“T shall be that soldier.” 

Down came the Swastika. Is the Dane 
. « « conquered? 


MEXICO: Americans read in surprise 
of the journeying of a U. S. Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect to Mexico, as the personal 
representative of President Roosevelt at 
the inauguration of the new President- 
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elect of Mexico, General Avila Camacho. 
To get the real significance of this Wal- 
lace visit, we look beneath the surface. 

One reason he is there may be that 
Mexico must be included in Western 
Hemisphere solidarity against Germany; 
Mexican oil, lead and zine would help 
Hitler a lot. The presence of those 
American destroyers off Tampico, when 
the German freighters tried to run for it, 
is more than an accident. 

But there is a deeper reason than 
solidarity. Camacho faces acute eco- 
nomic problems in his regime. Of the 
total area of Mexico, 760,000 square 
miles, only some 23,400 square miles are 
under cultivation; seventy per cent of 
the population derives its livelihood from 
the land; mining, which gives support to 
500,000 persons, is in a chaotic state; 
labor unions have been squeezing out 
private ownership of industries—the rail- 
roads have been taken over completely 
by labor, the petroleum industry in part; 
the oil business is in a bad way. 


Above all else, one thing is needed 
to help Camacho pull Mexico out of the 
red: cash! And the U. S. has it. Think 
back, now, and see if you can remember 
the trouble over Mexican expropriation 
of American and foreign oil properties. 
Only one commodity will save Mexican 
oil for the Mexicans now: Yankee money. 

Mr. Wallace is not down there on a 
vacation jaunt. Money talks—and Mr. 
Wallace’s government seems to have 
money. Much money! Mexico needs it. 
American investors still look longingly 
toward Tampico’s petroleum fields. Two 
and two make four. 


CHILE: President Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
of Chile—nicknamed Don Tinto (red) 
from the red wine he produces in his 
vineyards—has been in control of Chile 
for over two years; his rotos (ragged 
ones) in the United Front took control 
out of the hands of the big businessmen 
and the bankers in 1938. This month 
they elected Don Tinto’s man, Aurelio 
Cruzat, in a Senatorial election. 

It was a bloody election: one dead, 
sixty injured. Don Tinto’s opposition, 
the Rightists, made good use of this in 
propaganda, claimed that Don Tinto had 
become a more-or-less bloody dictator, 
refused to have any part or nominate 
any candidate in the Senate and Cham- 
ber elections next March. This gave the 
whole field to Don Tinto—and_indi- 
dentally set the stage for a_ typical 
Latin-American revolt come next March. 


There is Communistic opposition to 
Don Tinto, working within his Rightist 
ranks. It is powerful, but the President 
still has the most powerful weapon in all 
Chile against them: the Army and the 
Civil Guards. If he can keep them, he 
can smother the revolt. If he loses, 
Chile’s Popular Front may be the first 
and last Popular Front on American 
soil, 
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ONE BIG ADVOCATE: On or about 
January first the Methodists will be 
reading their new big Advocate. That 
magazine will bear an old, old name 
(Christian Advocate has always been the 
American Methodist “house organ”, if 
we may call it that) but heretofore it 
has appeared in sectional issues from 
coast to coast. 

Since the merger at Kansas City, the 
Methodists have turned their house 
topsy-turvy, wiping out, combining and 
creating new boards and agencies; the 
Advocates will be combined, published 
in central Chicago under the guidance 
of a new editor-elect, Dr. Roy L. Smith. 
A young “comer” in Methodist journal- 
ism, Mr. T. Otto Nall, will be managing 
editor. 

We have a suspicion that this will 
happen in more than one denomination, 
as time goes on. The day of scattered 
effort, of a dozen little denominational 
papers to every church, is gone. United 
they will stand; divided they may die. 
We congratulate the Methodists on 
showing the way. 

The Publishing House in Chicago also 
broke into the news this month when 
they announced the publication of a 
statement of five-point policy governing 
the Church’s relation to its draft-age em- 
ployees. Drafted Methodist employees 
will get their jobs back when they return 
from military service. Voila! 


HEADS UP! This is not the book re- 
view column of Christian Herald; we 
think too much of Dr. Poling to attempt 
to steal his book-thunder. But we can’t 
resist mention, as news, of the most 
optimistic and cheering word that has 
come from a religious book since Hitler 
marched on Poland. Says Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette in his new Anno Domini: 
Jesus, and History: God “Never has 
Jesus been so potent in the affairs of 
men as in the past fourteen decades. 
The years Anno Domini 1800 to Annum 
Domini 1940 have been the period in 
which he has moulded mankind as never 
before.” 

He proves that. Read it! It is manna 
for our sick souls. 


BAPTISTS: Baptists abroad are in an 
increasingly difficult position. We have 
tried to keep up with developments that 
affected Rumanian Baptists, but things 
move so fast! Latest news is that the 
new Nazi regime in Carol’s kingdom is 
not satisfied with reversing the religious 
policy of the Tatarescu administration; 
it has suppressed Baptists and other 
dissenter faiths and confiscated all church 
property. 

Hungary, just fallen into the Axis 
maw, has displayed up to now no 
persecuting spirit, but anything can 
happen now to the Baptists there who 


have enjoyed a long liberty of worship. 
All this is illuminating; what we have 
in Hitler is not only a menace to free 
politics and economics, but a deadly 
threat to the free Church. 

Over 2500 churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention (about thirty-five 
per cent) have officially enrolled in the 
Baptish Church School Advance. Bap- 
tists of the Maryland Baptist Associa- 
tion have authorized a committee on 
public relations, to inform members of 
proposed national or state legislation 
affecting their church. 


WORLD CHURCH: The World Council 
of Churches, joined this fall by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Quakers, now has sixty-five communions 
on roll. Practically all the world’s lead- 
ing non-Roman Churches are included. 
Twenty-four of them are in the United 
States and Canada. 

The World Council has evidenced 
vitality in keeping open the lines of 
communication between the churches in 
warring nations; it is the only link these 
churches have with the outside world. 


CHAPLAINS: The ministers of the 
country are still torn between objecting 
to the war-of-the-moment and offering 
whatever ministry they can to those 
involved. Eight boys from Union Semi- 
nary are now in prison clothes, serving 
a year and a day for refusing to register. 
They have aroused a wide sympathy. 

On the other side of the picture: the 
U.S. Army is driving to enroll 275 more 
Catholic Chaplains for active duty be- 
fore April Ist. There are already seventy- 
five Catholic chaplains at work—the 
largest peace-time Chaplains’ Corps in 
our history. 

Candidates for permanent chaplaincy. 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, must be 
under thirty-four years of age, must have 
been ordained for at least three years 
and must pass the army physical ex- 
amination. A chaplain is commissioned 
with the rank of First Lieutenant. 

Meanwhile, not having chosen be- 
tween objecting and the chaplaincy, 
ministers all over the nation are offering 
their services and counsel to conscientious 
objectors. 


SABOTAGE? An ex-commander of the 
American Legion in Mississippi lately 
made a speech in which he declared that 
“religious denominations of America need 
to return to the oldtime religion of our 
fathers, with a liberal sprinkling of 
democracy.” He decried “liberalistic 
thinking” which would make America 
think peace. 

We have no desire to rouse the old 
Fundamentalist - Modernist discussion, 
and we agree with the ex-commander 
in his plea for a return to the oldtime 
religion—provided it’s old as the Sermon 
on the Mount, and perhaps as old as 
Moses and the Ten Commandments. 
But we think there is confusion here. 
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How long has it been since it was a 
crime to “think peace” in the churches 
of America? We thought that was what 
the churches were for. 

And are the churches to be free to 
think, or not? Deny them that and you 
deny both democracy and religion. 


LUTHERANS: It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good; is that the way it 
goes? The spirit of that axiom if not 
the letter of it was in the mind of Dr. 
E. E. Ryden, reelected president of the 
American Lutheran Church, when he 
said, at the fifth biennial convention at 
Minneapolis, that the plight of missions 
in Asia and Africa might after all prove 
a blessing and not a defeat. 

President Ryden holds that the Euro- 
pean war is “indirectly furthering the 
cause of Lutheran unity.” It may be 
so with all our churches; the mission 
field is years ahead of the home church 
in the matter of unification of church 
effort. 

Dr. Ryden concluded with a stirring 
appeal to home-Lutherans to catch up: 
“Altogether too long have we Lutherans 
permitted divisive forces to rob us of 
our vision, to paralyze our initiative and 
to dissipate our strength. Perhaps this 
is God’s way of compelling us to walk 
together.” Amen, sir! 


RECOVERY: In a nation-wide effort 
to stress church attendance, the Na- 
tional Committee for Religious Recovery 


is asking radio stations throughout the 
country to broadcast a weekly “spot” 
message on Saturday evenings, urging 
such attendance and support. 

Clergymen are being asked to submit 
this “brief” for the use of the announcers, 
to be injected sometime Saturday eve- 
nings: “Attention America! Tomorrow 
you may enjoy America’s most sacred 
heritage—the right to worship in the 
church of your choice. So why not go 
to church tomorrow? With war, strife 
and hatred running wild, civilization is 
at stake. The preservation of religion 
means the preservation of civilization, 
and a good citizen should attend and 
support his church regularly.” 

Mr. Preacher: if you have not re- 
ceived this notice from the Committee, 
clip this and hand it to your local 
broadcasting station. 


GUILTY? The Federal Council went 
after the preachers this month with this 
headline: “Thousands of Clergy Break 
a Federal Law.” Burden of the Council’s 
complaint was that thousands of U. S. 
preachers, asked by the government for 
information for the decennial U. S. 
Census of Religious Bodies, had refused 
to give it. Liable to fine of $500 and 
jail for 60 days, U. S. refusing clergy- 
men got neither, anywhere. 

The Council quotes Christian Herald 
in one instance. Southern Baptist, 
Southern Methodist and Methodist 
Episcopal pastors in the U. S. Census 
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reported only 43,618 congregations in 
1936; the separate Christian Herald 
compilation showed more than 65,000 
congregations reported. U. S. Census 
showed a two per cent gain for the 
decade, while the general population had 
grown ten per cent. But the Herald 
survey showed a twenty-five per cent 
gain for the churches—making them 
grow twice as fast as the population! 

This is serious business. Both surveys 
have been based on the only possible 
source, and a source that should be re- 
liable: on reports from the pastors. 
There is something terribly wrong here, 
somewhere. 

Incidentally, there was no criticism of 
the Herald’s figures involved. The Coun- 
cil only wants to know why the difference? 


PRESBYTERIANS: A Presbyterian Com- 
mittee for the Spiritual Welfare of 
Soldiers and Sailors has been established 
by the General Council. 

First purpose of this Committee will 
be to supply chaplains with such 
ecclesiastical equipment as is not pro- 
vided by the government. A portion of 
the Presbyterian United World Emer- 
gency Fund will be allocated to this 
work. 


HERE AND THERE: Watch for increased 
Roman Catholic objection to objection- 
able books and movies; a new crusade is 
under way ... January 5-12 is Universal 
Week of Prayer, arranged by Federal 
Council . . . Draft officials have pre- 
pared a special form for conscientious 
objectors; your local draft board has it 
. .. Dutch Protestants in Nazi-occupied 
Holland have issued a joint protest 
against German anti-Jewish decrees; not 
till the war is over will we know how 
Nazis have tried to smother all the 
Church stands for . . . Rabbi Grossfield 
of Raleigh, N. C., is teaching Bible in 
the United Church of Raleigh . . . Nearly 
1500 Gideon Bibles have been placed in 
the public schools of Rochester, N. Y. 
over protests of Free Thinkers of Amer- 
ica; free for what? 


TEMPERANCE 


DROP: We temperance advocates may 
be too pessimistic about our efforts; we 
may be so anxious to rid the country com- 
pletely of the curse of alcohol that we 
miss the fact that we are, however slow- 
ly, making a real dent in the booze 
business. 

Cause for optimism and renewed vigor 
will be seen in a recent statement from 
the American Business Men’s Founda- 
tion. The statement tells us that retail 
beer sales for the past year are $95,254,400 
less than they were in 1937. Official 
figures for 1940 show that in spite of all 
their efforts to extend their trade, beer 
sales have averaged a monthly decline 
of $8,260,040 in gross retail sales totals 


for the past thirty-six months compared 
with monthly average gross sales in 1937. 

And ponder this: beer consumption in 
1914 was sixty-eight per cent greater 
than in 1940. We may be getting there, 
after all! 


MOTORISTS: Public Enemy No. 2 for 
the whole world (we give the No. 1 
place to Mr. Hitler) is the drinking 
motorist. Poor fellow, he is finding it 
harder going than driving a 1916 Ford 
on a bad country road. 

Applications for insurance for reason 
of excessive drinking habits and past 
histories showing arrests and convictions 
for drunken driving are responsible for 
as many as seventy-five per cent of 
rejections of applications for all reasons. 
There’s a reason for that. Insurance 
companies paying off on an accident find 
that they are forced to pay from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent more to settle 
where the driver has been drinking. 

Something tells us that the insurance 
companies will become more and more 
our allies in the fight on drunken driving. 
They are aware of the enormous eco- 
nomic waste involved, to say nothing of 
their own credit and debit sheets. They 
will not throw money away; business is 
business! 


THE FRENCH: Books pile on books, 
articles multiply explaining why France 
collapsed into the status of a slave state. 
Can it be that French drinking habits, 
as opposed to the restriction of drinking 
in the German army, had something to 
do with it? Read this, in a despatch from 
Vichy to the New York Post: 

“A government spokesman said today 
that alcoholism was the chief cause of 
the moral collapse of the French army. 

. He said that drunkenness was 
rampant in the army, and that the 
disastrous “era of intoxication” by young 
French soldiers had caused most of the 
cases of nervous breakdowns and shell 
shock when they had to face the German 
dive bombers and tanks.” Clear enough! 


A FALSE RUMOR: The papers were 
full, a few weeks ago, of the story of a 
workman in Bridgeport who went into a 
liquor store and said: “My little girl is 
getting tired of beer. Give me three 
quarts of champagne—I’m making good 
money these days.” That, Bridgeport 
people say, is a plain lie. Her workmen 
learned a hard lesson after the boom days 
of the last War had dropped. They had 
spent their inflated wages, and when the 
end came suddenly they had nothing to 
live on. Now, say all the Bridgeport 
papers, they are paying their debts, liv- 
ing carefully, and certainly buying no 
champagne. One bartender complained 
that he had forgotten how to draw a 
champagne cork! This tale is a sample 
of the way so many false rumors start, 
are repeated, believed, and become ac- 
cepted as fact, when actually there is no 
truth in them. Will the world ever learn? 
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Gea, may the greed and avarice of men 
Slip from shoulders bent beneath their load; 
God, help our troubled, hurt world start again 
This bright New Year upon a bright new road. 
May men be brothers on the common way. 
How hideous that often they have been 

At one another's throats, but oh, today, 

May Thy kingdom, Lord, be ushered in. 


4é 
Thy kingdom come,” we pray, and yet the world 
Forgets Thy teaching! Gracious Lord, the shame 
That shrapnel fire be loosed, and bombs be hurled 
To tear their way through flesh, and blast with flame 
The little homes of earth. ... God, stay men’s hands, 
God change their hearts that agony and fear 
May yield to joy, and the great and lesser lands 
Know peace this year, and every other year. 
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By Ralph 8. Meadoucroft 


‘po other evening I paid a 
iad first call upon two young peo- 

ple who were married in my 
church a short time ago. We discussed 
their honeymoon and took a look at 
many snapshots of the places they had 
visited. Then our conversation turned to 
the church and their relationship with its 
work. The young husband was a typical- 
ly fine American chap, religious but not 
over churchy and just a bit nervous lest 
the parson attempt to take his soul under 
critical analysis. So like most of us, he 
defended himself with an attack upon 
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FOR 


the minister. “You ask us to do things 
after our day’s work is done, but what 
does a minister do with his time? Of 
course, he preaches a sermon or two each 
week, calls upon certain aged and infirm 
parishioners and reads a few books, but 
what else?” 

That is a common question and a 
worth-while one. Indeed, ministers should 
ask it of themselves. A year ago, when I 
was beginning work in the big city of 
New York, I wondered what lay ahead. 
I had known many of the famous New 
York ministers, and from my little spot, 
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It is not the “good mixer” or the “sporty parson” that is wanted 
in Manhattan, but one who is in living fact a shepherd of souls 


considered their lofty distinction with a 
touch of awe. They performed their 
duties amid corps of trained secretaries, 
in beautiful churches and with magnifi- 
cent choirs to affect the tone of the 
services. In the summer they took two 
or three months’ vacation: one well- 
known preacher used to need five 
months’ rest, while Christmas merited a 
short holiday and, of course, a rest be- 
fore Lent and another one after Easter. 
Truly it seemed a wonderfully easy job 
—one at which country ministers often 
sneered but which they secretly envied. 
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The terror of loneliness stalks the streets of a great city in a way unknown among our rural villages. Often people who 


live in the same apartment house never see each other. The ache of loneliness is one thing the city minister must remedy 


This was the marvelous opportunity 
opening before me twelve months ago. 

The first intimation that all was not 
easy came before I accepted the call. I 
went to discuss the real estate situation 
of my part of the city with one of the 
best known realtors in Manhattan who 
also was a distinguished and lifelong 
member of the Presbyterian Church. He 
gave his opinion, then leaned back in his 
chair and bluntly asked: “Young man, 
do you like to work?” This he pressed 
home still further with: “I mean do you 
like to take your coat off, roll your 
sleeves up and pitch into it?” When I 
assented, he smiled and_ concluded: 
“Then come to New York. I believe 
any church in the city which is not 
surrounded by warehouses, shops or 
offices, can be filled, but you will have to 
work your head off to do it. You must 
be a first class preacher, a devoted 
pastor or both, but it can be done. 
Only,” and this was his parting word, 
“cover up your clock, for it takes all 
twenty-four hours in the day.” 

So a year has gone by and the clock 
has indeed been forgotten. Visits by 
hundreds, each one arranged by tele- 
phone ahead of time so that precious 
minutes are not lost, week after week 
when every single night was engaged, 
letters to be answered and _ business 
matters to be attended to. Truly it 1s 
not an eight-hours-a-day position. 

But one is far too interested to bother 
with leisure. Anywhere a minister grows 
aware of the vital need for his work, 
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but nowhere is this more obvious than in 
this great metropolis. And during the 
summer weeks when we were out in 
the country, I catalogued my conclusions 
of a first year in the world’s greatest city. 
They can best be explained in the cate- 
gories mentioned by my real estate ad- 
viser, the reactions of the pastor and 
those of the preacher. 

As pastor of a congregation, three 
things have struck me, the first being 
the professional character of the minis- 
ter’s life. In New York people do not 
wait for a minister’s invitation to give 
him their confidence. They assume his 
interest and pour out their needs to 
him almost before he knows their name. 
This is a startling difference, for in a 
country parish people settle down with 
a minister. They watch his behavior in 
their midst, study the conduct of his 
home and only after a period of several 
years do they gradually accept him as 
the pastor. This occurred in my pre- 
vious parish, where for three years I 
hardly saw beneath the surface of my 
people’s lives. Then the testing period 
seemed to pass and each week thereafter 
one or more members of the parish 
brought their problems and needs to the 
confidence of the rector’s study. But in 
New York the minister is regarded more 
professionally. He may not call in that 
home again for two years or more, for he 
has hundreds of families to visit. More- 
over, the people have little opportunity 
for quietly studying his character be- 
cause in a big city people who live in 


the same apartment house are often 
strangers. So the minister’s call is treated 
like that of the doctor, as a professional 
visit for the solution of spiritual and 
moral problems. 

This puts the clergyman under con- 
siderable strain. In half a dozen calls 
made in a single afternoon he will be 
asked to advise upon as many problems. 
He will kneel to pray for most of the 
families upon whom he calls. Incidental- 
ly, I found this sometimes surprised 
people but always was deeply appreci- 
ated. One of my first calls was made 
upon a young matron with whom I 
chatted for a few minutes, learning many 
things about the family. Just before 
leaving I asked if she would like me to 
say a prayer. The lady almost jumped 
and in quite an embarrassed way, stam- 
mered: “Why, yes, if you want to:” So 
we knelt down together while I asked 
God to bless that home and family. 
When I got up, the woman was weeping. 
She grasped my hand and in a much 
moved- voice exclaimed: “Thank you, 
oh thank you, that is the most beautiful 
thing that has ever happened in my 
home.” Few have been the Sundays 
throughout this past year when she and 
her husband have not been in church. 
A great mistake upon the part of any 
minister in New York would be to think 
that he should gain favor by “soft- 
pedaling” his ministry. People want him 
because he is a clergyman, set apart to 
pastor them amid the baffling problems 
of lives. It is not the “good mixer,” or 
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All Angels Church, (Episcopal), upper Manhattan, New York City, of 
which Rev. Ralph Sadler Meadowcroft, author of this article, is rector 


A bride, seated, signs the “Bride’s Book,” in the Church Study, just after being married 
by Mr. Meadowcroft, (right), while the groom, the best man and the bridesmaid look on 


the “sporty parson” that is wanted in 
Manhattan, but one who in living fact is 
a shepherd of souls. 

The second impression I have received 
in New York is the vast number of lonely 
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people who inhabit a great city. Across 
from my rectory is a large apartment 
house, containing one and two room 
suites for the most part occupied by 
unmarried men and women. At night 


their lights switch on and off but those 
lights seem unrelated to one another. 
And that is symbolic of those people. 
They occupy rooms in the same house 
yet they hardly meet as they go up and 
down in the elevator. Similarly, people 
sit in our pews on Sunday and you see 
them on the park benches on a summer’s 
evening. They look just like the rest of 
us yet their hearts are eaten out with 
loneliness. They speak pleasantly to 
the casual acquaintance but they do not 
know one person to whom they can 
reveal the secrets of the heart. Many a 
time I have entered the rooms of some 
soul living entirely alone. They have 
photographs of relatives all around, 
whom they visit occasionally, but you 
quickly realize they know they are wel- 
come only for a short time. So day after 
day they carry on their tiny lives, be- 
coming engrossed in every petty detail, 
too lonely even to cry themselves to 
sleep. 

Of course, loneliness is to be found 
everywhere, but its terror stalks the 
streets of the great city in a way un- 
known among our rural villages. A good 
deal of the city’s life moves around this 
problem. The shops attempt to build a 
neighborhood feeling. One store two 
blocks away from us is a circulating 
library. It is also a sort of informal 
community center where all kinds of 
contacts and conversations occur. Last 
summer when our second baby arrived, 
one of the first places I relayed the 
news to was this library. For days 
dozens of customers, some of whom I 
did not even know, had been inquiring. 
Half that store’s success must be credited 
to its neighborly spirit. In the relations 
of people little acts of kindly considera- 
tion which would be regarded as quite 
normal in a village are treasured far 
beyond their actual value. 

One of the fundamental tasks of a 
church in a metropolitan area is to bring 
people together and help them to find 
that true fellowship to which all of 
God’s children belong. For the church is 
not an institution nor even a club; it is 
one great family and its members are 
brothers and sisters of one another. The 
church, and the minister, who can ex- 
press this spirit to the lonely souls of 
our cities need have no fear for the 
future. 

Another thing which has struck me is 
the vast number of crazy people who are 
not in asylums. Most of them are not 
members of the church, but seem to 
buzz around us as moths fly around a 
flame. They demand interviews 1rom 
clergymen, not really with hope of cure 
but just as someone to whom they can 
let off steam. In the pastoral care of 
the churches, the need of psychiatric 
and medical counsel will receive increas- 
ing emphasis. One notable experiment 
already accomplished was that in 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, under the 
late Dr. Elwood Worcester, while several 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The space between those critters that | shot through wasn’t four feet wide. 


Whew! A close call 


JALOPPY MINDED 


Parents Are Warned NOT To Read This Article 


7 oo out! Schreeeeech!— 
WG Pop! Bang—plup—plup— 
ploof! The careening jaloppy re- 
gained its balance behind its involuntary 
smoke screen, the six shirt-tails flopped 
back into position over their owners’ 
pants as the mechanical raspberry hit 
the straight-away. 

“Fool kids!—Never think of anyone 
else!” bellowed Dad. 

“Gee, Dad, did you see what they had 
written on the side?” came back from 
his eager-eyed adolescent. 

“It said ‘Anyhow it’s paid for—Is 
yours?” Haw! Haw! Haw!” 

“Say, Dad, I know where I can get a 
doozie of a car for thirty dollars. Model 
A, only needs three tires. With a little 
tightening up, a can of paint—the fellow 
said—” 

“Now, now, let’s not get into that 
again, I’ve told you a hundred times no. 
One car is enough in the family. Can’t 
afford it anyhow.” 

“But I gotta have one, Dad. All the 
fellows have their own cars. I know at 
least six. They have a swell time— 
besides it would save you money.” 

“Save me money! Don’t be ridiculous!” 

“Sure it would. I gotta get back to 
school some way. The train fare is $35 
each way. Just give me the thirty-five 
bucks and I'll get that Model A I saw 
and have a fiver left for the gas to get 
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by 
Richard Manwell 


[PART ONE] 


me there. I’d have the car to come home 
in next summer, too. It'll save you 
money [ tell you.” 

“Where’d you get money for tires?” 

“Tires!\+You can get good tires for 
fifty cents a piece—not even down to the 
fabric yet. Bud did it.” 

“Yes?—You couldn’t even buy gas.” 

“Sure I could—out of my allowance. 
It’s mine, isn’t it? I can’t ride if I 
haven’t dough for gas. Come on, Dad, 
I only want a thirty dollar... . 

“A thirty dollar car wouldn’t go to 
Colorado—that’s over two thousand 
miles from New Jersey.” 

“Bud put six thousand on his last year 
before he sold it.” 

“Yes, but he stayed close to home 
base, too. There’s lots of difference 
getting stuck down here on Broad Street 
and losing your back axle ten miles from 
the nearest crossroad out in Kansas.” 

“Bud’s car did it!” 

And so the argument went on—for the 
hundredth time. Father and son, each 
one trying to convince himself the other 
was wrong—or right maybe— 


In the end Bob goes off to school dis- 
gusted with “old-fashioned” reasoning, 
and Dad equally so, but with a “sunk” 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. It’s a 
funny position to be in, thought Dad, 
wanting to give your pride and joy all 
the things he asks for, to help him have 
all the fun in life, and yet to be sensible. 

“Jaloppies! What did they have 
written on the side? ‘It’s paid for any- 
how. Is yours?’ Well,” chuckled Dad, 
“There’s something to that. Nine-tenths 
of ’em aren’t paid for, I'll betcha. Only 
got mine paid for last October.” 

Anyhow the argument is over for 
another year thought Dad with a sigh 
of relief, Bob was back at college at 











Here is Bob, with the old motorcycle on which he rode 1400 miles through 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas—a real Odyssey of a real American boy 


last! And now the postman was antici- 
pated eagerly for the broad boyish 
scrawl telling about the fellows, the hard 
work—the too-hard work—the fun, and 
always the “P.S. I’m all out of cash, 
send me a little more right now will you? 
I can’t eat until I get a check.” 

Winter came and winter passed with 
evidence here and there of growth and 
progress. Then came spring with its 
customary problems, fevers—and_ head- 
aches. 

PS. “If I can’t have a jaloppy car— 
how about a motorcycle? Lots of the 
fellows have them. I know where I can 
get one for twenty-five dollars—a pee- 
winger, an old souped up racer—1924 
model.” 

Ye gods, here it comes again! A rose 
by any other name. . 

P.S. “Please give the motorcycle idea 
an unbiased opinion (from my viewpoint 
is what I mean, of course). 

“Thanks for the extra money for my 
birthday, Dad! It makes things come 
out just right.” 

Then came the blow! 

“Boy am I happy! I bought the old 
‘souped-up’ racer for twenty bucks. It’s 
a 1924 Harley Davidson. You didn’t 
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say I couldn’t so I went ahead. It’s kinda 
banged up looking, as it’s been in a few 
accidents, but it’s been all gone over— 
in fine shape. It weighs only 300 pounds 
—a special light job for racing and a 
regular powerhouse—terrific pickup. It’s 
won all sorts of hill climbs, the fastest 
job in this section—once held the dirt 
track half mile record (about twelve 
years ago, I guess.) Drilled rods, alu- 
minum pistons, chromium-plated tire 
covers, half fenders only. (Everything 
is rusty except the fenders.) The front 
tire is a slender high pressure old- 
fashioned tire—but the rear one is big, 
normal size. The seat is an old tractor 
seat over which I’ve wired a piece of 
buckskin. I opened her up today and got 
it up to seventy, but at that speed it 
vibrates so fiercely you can hardly stick 
on. Guess it could do eighty, so you see 
there’s some speed left in the old tub 
yet. It’s a swell job! 

“However, the tank is all dents, the 
front fork is bent from hundreds of 
collisions, the frame is welded in five 
places, the handle bars in four. The 
kick starter is busted, you have to push 
it to start and the clutch sticks so you 
have to kick it out of gear when you 








stop, to keep from stalling. It has no 
battery or generator, no lights at all and 
no muffler. There are no brakes, but by 
shutting off the motor you can stop on 
compression. 

“It’s a swell job—I told you I was 
going to make something happen.” 

Yes, it sounded like something was 
going to happen—anything. Frantically 
the mail carrier was awaited from that 
day on. If the telephone rang, everybody 
jumped—while a Western Union boy at 
the door threw everyone into a panic! 

Then came a short letter. 

“I did say I wouldn’t go out at night— 
I meant without a light. Well, the 
carbide lamp I got ran out of water a 
half mile from home and what is worse, 
two blocks from a cop. The moon was 
bright so I decided to ride on and risk it. 
How was I to know the cop was there? 
The judge fined me ten dollars and as 
vacation was starting—I said I'd go 
to jail instead for the five days. (I could 
get in some good studying and save 
board.) The police captain was all for 
it but the judge got mad and took away 
my license instead. Two months now 
I gotta wait! By that time school will 
be almost over. Talk about tough luck! 
Well, I'll get it in good shape anyhow.” 

“Hurrah for the judge,” shouted Dad, 
“Smart fellow that—making the culprit 
pay instead of his old man.” And so 
mother and father breathed more easily, 
and the importance of letters was again 
found in the ordinary “P.S.” 

“P. S. ... Say, Dad, the landlady is 
clamoring for her rent. The $7.00 I 
saved this month went for a new tire 

(front), tube and rings.” 

Then—“School is over and I’ve got 
my license back. Coming back by train 
for forty dollars seems a waste to me 
. .. I'd like to see how and why other 
people live, and here’s my chance. I’m 
coming home by way of New Mexico 
and Texas—will stop a day or two in 
Harlingen and have a swell time. Be- 
sides it will be an experience that will 
benefit and broaden my outlook for the 
rest of my life. I can chug along the 
byways and really be free. No main 
roads for me! 

“Out of the fifty dollars you sent I 
still have thirty-five—I owed a little here 
and there and loaned a fellow six bucks 
to get home on. [’ll write you every day 
and let you know how I’m going.” - 


(First Day) 


Dear Dad: 
I’ve headed south to Taos, New 
Mexico. Expected to get there about 


sunset and would have made it, too, but 
I had to stop several times to fix the 
bike—the fender and the chain guard 
came loose, but that was all. What a 
ride! To feel the wind blow my hair and 
get that sense of birdlike freedom one 
gets on a motor—ah! 

The road skirts the Rockies all the 
way. I'll always remember one place in 
particular. A few miles north of the 
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Tuis MAP SHOWS THE ROUTE WHICH 
BOB AND HIS MOTORCYCLE FOLLOWED 
—FOR THIS IS A TRUE STORY OF BOB’‘S 
TRIP, TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS 


New Mexico line—not the usual dry 
mountains, but green and fresh like 
New England, full of aspens and small 
hardwoods. 

The minute I entered New Mexico I 
knew it. Stopped at a couple of shacks 
for a drink of water—where four or five 
boys looked pop-eyed at the bike. Must 
have been the first motorcycle they had 
seen. 

I took a couple of pictures of the place 
and several of some snowy mountains in 
the middle of the hot desert. Boy! Let 
me live where there are mountains, 
nothing makes you realize the hugeness 
of the world more! 

I nearly had an accident later. It 
seems they don’t fence in cattle land 
here, result—cattle are every place. It 
was dusk and as the motor has no 
lights I decided to get moving before 
dark came. I really opened it up and 
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was clipping off the miles when I saw 
a bunch of steers standing in the road 
. .. talk about close! The space between 
those critters that I shot through wasn’t 
four feet wide! Really it was a close 
call—steers are solid you know! The 
minute I roared past they began leaping 
in every direction! 

Right now I’m in a genuine log cabin 
in very lonely country. Taos is still 
thirty miles away but it was getting dark 
so I stopped here. There are no electric 
lights but there are three thick blankets! 


(Second Day) 
Dear Dad: 
Today was terrible. Everything hap- 
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pened—nothing could have been worse. 
The only part of the day that went right 
was the early morning. The place I 
stayed last night was in a beautiful spot. 
Our very brilliant western sun disclosed 
wooded hills and small green pastures. 
This Red River makes a Paradise—big 
cottonwoods and hard woods arch over 
its fast, rocky water. I took some pic- 
tures of an old mill called the Carson 
Mill—for this is Kit Carson’s country. 

The Taos country is pretty and a 
large agricultural district for New Mexi- 
co I guess. It’s got the old wild west 
atmosphere—full of buckbeards, dirty 
Indians, whitehaired old men. The gas 
station attendant said mine was the first 
motorcycle he had seen in several years. 
Said the road was so rough they wouldn’t 
come back there. 

And now is where the day gets sad! 
They detoured the road! Well, it was 


bumpy but I kept her going 40 in most 
places—until the throttle wire broke. 
Then I found that my saddlebag—the 
one containing the tools and camera, of 
course—had fallen off. I pushed the bike 
back a mile to the only sign of habitation 
I had seen in the past twenty miles. 
When I reached the place I found it 
was a “hospital!” The only people 
around were poor Indians, the land was 
awful and the few cases very uninterest- 
ing I would presume. 

When I went to the kichen to in- 
quire, I found it exceedingly clean and 
simply full of delectable odors. They 
loaned me their tools—pliers and screw 
drivers—and a glass of surprisingly cool 
water! 

I had great trouble getting started 
again but finally after enlisting the aid 
of three tireless Indian children to push 
me, I got off. 

I was here three hours and _back- 
tracked twelve miles looking for the 
saddlebag in vain. Someone evidently 
had picked it up. 

Struck paved road, and from there on 
it was easy again—for a while! Fender 
fell off several times as usual. I made 
good time—followed a shallow, rushing 
river, the upper Rio Grande. It’s en- 
tirely different up here compared to the 
lower part. Saw some beautiful trout 
stretches. 

Sante Fe was extremely beautiful. 
Trees lined the streets. Houses are well 
kept, have big trees and even grassy 
lawns. The place has an atmosphere. It 
seems very proud of its heritage and 
blends it with the modern life. 

Heading for Albuquerque, I began to 
push it as it was getting dusk. Twenty 
miles out of Sante Fe the motor began 
missing, finally quit. Try as I would, I 
couldn’t figure it out. The magneto 
points were shot—had fused solid for 
some reason. 

There was no use trying to mess with 
the machine so I waited for a motorist. 
Two passed me a half hour later. They 
slowed down, took a look and resumed 
speed. But the first truck driver that 
came stopped. After vainly trying to 
load it aboard, and then to tow me, I 
finally left the motor behind—pushed it 
over in the sagebrush—and climbed in. 
Never cuss at truck drivers—they are 
real people, the Good Samaritans of the 
Road. His wife, who was with him, not 
only gave me a part of their supper, but 
offered to put me up for the night. The 
name was Jones and he was a full- 
blooded Cherokee! 

Now I’m sorry I refused their invita- 
tion as I’m in the cheapest and worst 
gyp-joint and tourist room ever! No 
blankets, tissue-thin sheets. Paid a good 
dollar for it, too! And the cooties chewed 
on me through those thin sheets. 

Covered seventy miles today and 
averaged forty miles when moving. If 
this old bike wouldn’t keep falling to 
pieces, I could really get places!” 

(Concluded next month) 


CurisT1AN HERALD 
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A Navy chaplain and part of his choir. These men volunteer for singing, without pay, during their period of training. Rehearsal 


is the hour before services, Sunday mornings. Note the awkward posture of the boys, indicating that they are new recruits 


Se your boy has joined the Navy 


American boy 

through all his twenty-one years 

of growing up in a small country town. 

He did fairly well in high school, and the 

grocery store where he used to deliver 

on his bicycle after school had made him 

a clerk and offered him a steady job. 

Bill went to work at the local garage 

instead. He found he liked tools and 
had a knack with them. 

Came 1940, and the course of Bill 
Johnson’s life was changed, at least for a 
few years. He enlisted in the United 
States Navy. 


Bu JOHNSON was just an 
k average 


Bill thought it was funny that the_ 


Navy was so careful as to the men it 
selected! They checked into every man’s 
record and required written letters of 
recommendation. They checked into 
health: eyes, teeth, digestion, sound 
nerves, especially. They turned down 
one likely-looking chap that Bill knew 
because of a queer sort of rash on his 
skin that didn’t look too good. They 
turned down another fellow because his 
fingerprints showed he had committed 
some sort of prison offense in another 
part of the state. 

But they accepted Bill Johnson and 
sent him to a naval training station. 
Things began to happen. He thought he 
had received a thorough physical ex- 
amination at the recruiting station, but 
here he was checked again, even more 
thoroughly. The Navy doctors checked 
his teeth, and arranged to have a filling 
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put in a cavity that Bill had known 
about but had been neglecting. They 
gave all the hundred men in Bill’s com- 
pany a shower bath, and then a haircut. 

That was funny. The lad just ahead 
of Bill had a beautiful wave in his hair 
and, for a Navy man, was just a little 
too proud of it. “How’ll you have it 
cut?” the Navy barber asked solicitously, 
and then when the lad started to answer, 
the barber took his clippers and cut off 
the whole head of hair—cut it real close. 
Bill grinned at that. He always wore his 
hair short anyway. It would be easier 
to wear that jaunty little Navy cap if 
a man’s hair stayed in place! 

They tested Bill’s spelling and his 
arithmetic. The doctors took a specimen 
of his blood and tested it, just as they 
test all Navy men’s blood, to make sure 
that nobody has any sort of disease that 
might bring taint to the rest of the force. 
They typed Bill’s blood, too, so that if 
he is ever hurt and needs a blood trans- 
fusion the doctors will know what type 


of blood to look for, and will have a list 
of men with blood that would pour 
health into Bill’s veins. 

They took Bill’s measure, and issued 
him about $100 worth of uniforms, free 
of charge. His name—JOHNSON, WM. 
P.—was cut out on a heavy cardboard 
stencil and he himself took the stubby 
brush and the thick printer’s ink and 
branded his name on the inside lining of 
his blouse, his peajacket (or short over- 
coat) his Navy breeches. both blue and 
white, and his Navy socks and Navy 
underwear. His civilian clothes were 
bundled up and sent home to his father 
and mother, to keep. 

Now all this was on a Tuesday. It 
made a busy day. Bill got his first Navy 
meals at the mess hall. The food was 
good—not quite as dainty as at home, 
perhaps, and he ate off a clean, scrubbed 
wooden table that reminded him of 
Mother’s kitchen table at home. The 
mess kit was aluminum, and the knife 
and fork were sturdy rather than hand- 
some, but the dishes were clean and the 
food was wholesome and _ well-cooked, 
and there was plenty of it. Meat, pota- 
toes, coffee or milk, some kind of vege- 
table, and stewed fruit for dessert. Bill 
had had lots worse meals in restaurants. 

And he was hungry. The smell of that 
salt air that blew in across the barracks 
gave him a good appetite. Bill was 
standing straighter already and holding 
his shoulders back. It was good to be 
a sailor! 
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That night Bill Johnson slept in a 
hammock. It wasn’t the gentle, front- 
porch sort of hammock that curved in 
at the center, like he knew at home. This 
hammock was of stiff canvas, so it could 
be washed. -It was hard. And it was 
almost as flat as a board. They showed 
Bill how he would climb into it and 
how he would sleep after he got the 
hang of things. Then they fastened his 
hammock between two overhead pipes, 
and snapped a short halter-rope on each 
side of his hammock at the center, so 
it couldn’t possibly turn over and tip 
him out. In a couple of weeks he’d be 
able to balance himself all right, they 
assured him; but for those first two weeks 
he could stretch and kick and relax 
and still not fall out. 

Bill’s hammock had his name on it, 
and so did his blankets. Daytimes the 
hammocks were drawn up tight, out of 
the way, with the blankets roped inside. 
You could walk under them, and you 
could—and did—sweep and mop under 
them. Bill caught on to the vocabulary 
soon enough. They called that swabbing 
the deck. 

The next day he was vaccinated. He 
was told he and the other ninety-nine 
men in his company would be quaran- 
tined in this part of the training station 
for three weeks. That would give time 
for such things as anti-typhoid inocula- 
tion, which the men called getting a 
shot-in-the-arm. Time, too, to make sure 
that nobody was coming down with 
measles or whatever. 

The days began to move along. There 
was exercise in the sunshine, and the 
manual of arms, and knot-tying, and 
studying the book of regulations, and 
learning the meaning of signal flags, and 
a lot of other things. He made his own 
bed. He learned how to fold his uniforms 
and sweater and things in the regulation 
way and stand up for inspection, along 
with the rest of the company. He washed 
his own uniform and underwear and 
hung them out to dry on the huge high- 
line that carried his company’s number. 

By Saturday Bill Johnson began to feel 
like an old salt. 

“What’ll we do tomorrow, do you sup- 
pose?” Bill asked the man next to him 
at supper. 

“Brother, we go to church.” 

Somehow Bill was surprised. At home, 
as a boy, he had gone to Sunday School. 
All the kids went. But when a fellow got 
old enough to wear long pants and talk 
and act big, he didn’t always go any 
more. Bill had had an idea that in the 
Navy, which is certainly a man’s work, 
they wouldn’t bother with church. 

But he found that church service 
would be available, even on shipboard 
or ashore, as long as he stayed in the 
Navy. And for the period of his training, 
church was compulsory. 

Somehow resentfully, Bill Johnson 
found himself in the column of fours 
waiting outside the Navy chapel for the 
9:30 service that Sunday morning. He 
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The men standing at ease, four abreast, are members of the second 


of two congregations. 


The first congregation is just coming out 
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Inside the chapel. The men are reading the responsive readings from the church herald 
for the day; note the close haircuts, showing that they are recruits lately arrived 


expected to be bored. One good thing, 
he reminded himself—the service would 
be short. Not over an hour and usually 
only about forty-five minutes. Oh well, 
he thought, it won’t hurt me. 

A choir of Navy lads led the singing. 
Bill knew some of them by sight. They 
were singing because they liked to sing. 
The hymn was one of those grand old 
hymns we Protestants are so fortunate to 
have. “A spacious firmament on high,” 
Bill sang, repeating the words that Addi- 
son wrote with such fervor and such 
simplicity. He knew the old tune and 
loved it. Some of the fellows didn’t 
know how to sing; some had never seen 
a hymnbook. Bill felt sorry for them. 
Singing was good fun! He was glad he 
had learned to sing in church and in 
school, back home. 

The chaplain—that’s the name for a 


Navy minister—talked briefly. He didn’t 
use any flowery language, didn’t talk 
kid stuff. He mentioned the case of 
David and Goliath, which he had read 
from the pulpit earlier in the service, and 
said that justice would triumph in the 
end over evil, no matter how strong evil 
seemed to be. He was a big fellow, that 
chaplain, and he talked man’s talk. Bill 
found himself listening to every word. 

The chaplain got right down to cases. 
He took a minute to explain the order 
of service he always follows. “If you are 
in the habit of kneeling, please kneel 
when I pray. Otherwise bow your head 
reverently,” he said in a friendly matter- 
of-fact tone. He asked for volunteers 
for the choir, because men were graduat- 
ing from training every week or two and 
he needed new singers. 

Part of the chaplain’s sermon was so 
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direct and so sincere that Bill remem- 
bered every word. 

‘If you don’t get fun out of your work, 
you won’t get much fun out of life 
anyway,” was one line. 

“But you’re not here on a schoolboy’s 
holiday,” the chaplain went on. “This 
is serious business. 

“You are here to do what you are 
told,” he went on. Bill had found that 
out already. But he had also found out 
that it isn’t difficult to follow Navy 
orders, and that if he did what he was 
told to do everything was all right. 

“These are months of crisis and need,” 
the chaplain went on. “Your uniform 
stands for something more than so-much- 
a-month. It stands for clear eyes and the 
fervent and reverent look ahead. 

“There is as much for you in the Bible 
as in the Bluejacket’s Manual. You will 
discover there is no inconsistency in 
obeying everything in the naval regula- 
tions and still asking God to help us 





and to strengthen us in our weakness.” 

The chaplain ended with a brief per- 
sonal word. “This is a good time for 
decisions. Some of ‘you have been think- 
ing about joining the church.” He made 
it clear that he would be there, ready 
to talk with them any day and any eve- 
ning, in the office in B Barracks or in his 
office in their own building. Later on, 
Bill found, several fellows did arrange to 
be baptized, and two men asked to be 
taken ashore to the church of their choice 
and to be taken into membership and 
have their church letters sent to the 
pastor back home. 

The service ended. The bluejackets 
marched out, two abreast, down the 
aisle, singing the recessional hymn: 
“Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” A half 
dozen sailors from a new destroyer out 
in the harbor had come back to the 
training station for church, and so had 
one petty officer from a submarine. They 
waited to shake hands with the chaplain 
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A Navy congregation—and you should hear these 
fellows sing! The chaplain has his place in the pulpit 





Every new recruit to the United States Navy, without 
exception, must wash out his linen and his uniforms 
—and wash them all, right—and hang them out to dry 
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and tell him how things were going. The 
chaplain stood at the back of the 
church, following the benediction, and 
shook hands with quite a lot of the fel- 
lows. Bill noticed he had three bands 
of gold braid on his cuffs. A _three- 
striper! That meant the chaplain had 
attained the rank of Commander. Bill 
figured he probably had seen a lot of 
interesting service, probably all over 
the world. 

Bill Johnson saw more of the chaplain 
during the next weeks. One day they had 
a meeting and the chaplain explained 
the workings of U. S. Government in- 
surance, which every Army and Navy 
man is permitted to sign up for. Bill 
signed up for $1,000 worth, to be paid 
for out of each month’s pay, and wrote 
his mother’s namé down as beneficiary. 
He specified that the policy was to be 
mailed home for safe-keeping. 

Bill didn’t have to bother to write and 
give his folks his mailing address. A 
yeoman in the chaplain’s office took care 
of that for the whole company. Bill’s 
mother received a long, friendly, printed 
letter, signed by the Commanding Officer 
of the naval training station. The letter 
gave Bill’s mailing address and the num- 
ber of his ship’s company. It mentioned 
the things a mother might reasonably 
want to know. Bill Johnson’s mother 
was told he could qualify for one of 
several trade schools. He could win 
advancement. He could, after one year 
at sea, take an examination for entrance 
into the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Pay? Bill Johnson would get twenty-one 
dollars a month, over and above his food 
and quarters, and please don’t send any 
money from home because that spoils 
a man! 

Character building? The letter stated 
that Bill Johnson, throughout his Navy 
career, would be exposed to excellent 
athletic training, to give him a sound 
body; to schools and classes, to equip 
him for a better job; and to agencies 
that would strengthen and safeguard him 
morally. Protestant and Catholic chap- 
lains would be wherever Bill might go. 
The Navy thought enough of that mat- 
ter to put it in the third paragraph of 
a two-page letter. 

“You fathers and mothers are almost 
as important in the nation’s defense as 
the Navy itself,” the letter continued. 
“Without cheerful letters from home to 
dispel feelings of homesickness some- 
times experienced by young men during 
their early days in the service, your boy 
may miss much of the benefit of instruc- 
tion given during the training period. 
It is during this period that boys receive 
instruction in the routine of naval disci- 
pline, which, while not at all arduous, is 
vastly different from that of home and 
civil life.” 

Bill was surprised and delighted when 
a letter came from home, telling all the 
good local news he had been wondering 
about. He sat down and wrote a letter 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The little girl in front is deaf and dumb. 
Her sister, behind her, was the patient 


Dr. Dunning and the female nurses in her hospital at Kolhapur 


Ly FRANK S. MEAD 


S Re A lovely June afternoon 
in 1930, the Presbyterian 
° Church at Piqua, Ohio, held a 
going-away party. The church parlor 
looked like those rooms at weddings in 
which the wedding gifts are exhibited. 
Scattered all over the place were blan- 
kets (made in Piqua), surgical instru- 
ments, first-aid cases, sheets, baby cribs 
(made by the Sunday School), pillow 
cases, towels, table linen, two ice boxes 
or “coolerators.” Moving in the midst 
of it, speechless with the thanks she 
couldn’t express, was a trim young lady 
about to sail for India. She was Dr. 
Norma Dunning, who had just finished 
her interneship in Passavant Hospital in 
Pittsburgh and a term of service as resi- 
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Dr. Dunning and one of her small Hindu patients 


DR. DUNNING 
WRITES HOME 


dent physician at 
Winthrop State 
College for Wom- 
en in South Caro- 
lina. 

Probably more 
than one resident 
of Piqua looked 
at her and won- 
dered why — she 
was going to In- 
dia. She felt no 
wonder over that. 
Was there not a 
need for doctors 
in India—more need than in America? 
Did not the women of India, especially, 
need doctors—perhaps women doctors? 
Then why shouldn’t she go? The mis- 
sionary is like that. No missionary ever 
asks, “Why should it be me?” They all 
ask, “Why shouldn’t it be me?” 

She thanked the ladies of Piqua as 
best she could, thanked them all for their 
support; this church, this Missionary 
Society was to pay half her expenses, 
stand back of her out there on the front 
line. Then she packed, and in a few 
days headed East. That parting was not 
easy, but she had made up her mind that 
she’d “do no Lot’s wife’s acting” (looking 
back), for “all that lies ahead is too 
interesting, fascinating and demanding 


even to think of looking backward.” Off 
she went, to catch the boat for Bombay 
at Marseilles after a trip through Europe. 
It was going up the gangplank that she 
got her first look at India: all over the 
decks of the gallant old Kaiser-I-Hind 
were Hindus—all the waiters, stewards, 
deck hands were brown-skinned and they 
moved noiselessly in bare brown feet and 
they wore bright-colored turbans. India! 
Her heart leaped. 

On October 9th she wrote home: 

“India at last! How I love this coun- 
try—all green rolling pastures on which 
graze black bullocks, water buffaloes, 
black and white goats tended by men, 
women and children as shepherds. . . . 
The Kaiser-I-Hind reached Bombay 
harbor early in the morning. But I had 
risen before the sun so that I saw the 
islands near the shore rise out of the 
dawn, saw the lights vanish as the sailing 
vessels became distinct in the morning 
light. I saw the boatmen rise from their 
blankets on the decks of the tugs and 
bow to -the East for prayer, then leave 
for their daily tasks without bother of 
dressing—their clothes were already on.” 

That’s India! This writer once rode in 
a railway carriage with a_high-caste 
Hindu gentleman who, when morning 
came and he arrived at his station, sim- 
ply got out of bed, put on a monocle and 
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The main building of Mary Wanless hospitai—two long wards, four private 





rooms, and the offices. This was a military hospital before Dr. Dunning came 


a turban and stepped out on the plat- 
form to greet his friends. How foolish 
we Americans are, over our clothes! 

On the dock at Bombay, Norma Dun- 
ning had wreaths of lovely flowers hung 
about her neck, bouquets of them thrust 
into her hands. That’s India, too. Wher- 
ever she stopped—flowers, smiles, a wel- 
come fit for a queen. Picnic suppers be- 
neath the mellow Indian moon .. . eve- 
ning rides along the quiet, mystic roads 
where jackals howl and peacocks strut 
in the brush and monkeys chatter and 
the water buffalo sleeps under the de- 
odar and the banyan. She sat down to 
Indian meals, eating in stocking-feet and 
enjoying it; she swam in a Maharajah’s 
swimming pool and enjoyed that: “I 
have brought home from a pasture two 
crude little idols, left by Indian trav- 
elers who had pulled them out with their 
provisions—that they might help them 
carry the cholera to another town, away 
from their own!” One night, walking, 
she was met in the road by a panther; 
she threw a dinner plate at him, and he 
obligingly took himself off. 

“Tt is early morning. The bugle calls 
of the Indian regiment are beginning to 
sound. The cries of the buffalo drivers 
and the bells of the oxcarts tinkle on 
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the highway that I glimpse through the 
trees. A file of elephants has ambled 
lazily by on the horizon under the babul 
trees. I do not know why elephants 
should have brought to mind the little 
outcaste woman who came to call on 
Mrs. M yesterday. She was one of 
the first students whom Mrs. W 
taught in the original bungalow of the 
Mission and she has become a Christian 
only this past year. But what a contrast 
is in her face as she is compared with her 
caste family! It is a great discovery, this 
being out here where one can see in a 
human face the difference that Christ 
makes when love comes into a life. Her 
caste is so poor and so despised that their 
only means of livelihood is to sift the 
human ashes from the Hindu burning 
ghats to recover the bits of silver and 
gold remaining from the ornaments that 
had decorated the dead.” 








By the first of November she was in 
the town of Miraj, where she was to 
spend weeks in concentrated, brain-rack- 
ing study of the native tongue, Marathi. 
“We are settled in the bungalow—happy 
with our Marathi lessons which start at 
seven A.M. We precede that with a 
game of tennis and our little breakfast.” 


The masculine side of the 
hospital staff at Kolhapur 





The morning bath as it is taken in Western India 


On November 21st she wrote home: 

“Days start with sunrise at six-twenty 
with a jump into my tin tub of cold 
water. The Marathi class begins at seven 
after “little breakfast” . .. . Then comes 
an hour with the pundit (teacher) and 
two hours of study. Next comes the real 
breakfast at eleven, then operations or 
clinics all afternoon, a bit of tennis at 
five, more study and another jump into 
the tub in time for dinner at eight. And 
again more study until twelve. And 
there aren’t any more hours because the 
lights go out at that time! But I love 
it all...” And you and I have heard 
a lot of “critics” who have never seen 
a mission field tell us that the missionary 
has a racket, an easy life with servants 
waiting on them “hand and foot!” I 
know a lot of easier “rackets.” 

Still at Miraj, studying, she began to 
get a taste of the real medical and sur- 
gical work she was to do: “Think of see- 
ing sarcoma of the hip, cancer of the 
foot, TB of the toe joint, trachoma, 
blindness after smallpox, pelvic diseases, 
gangrene of the arm after a fracture, 
duodenal ulcer, hernia, hysteria, ab- 
scessed glands, worms, intestinal obstruc- 
tion, all in one hour’s clinic.” One after- 
noon in early December she drove down 
to the town of Kodoli and assisted in 
thirty-six tonsillectomies, and then drove 
home again. Yes, this is an easy life! 
This letter enclosed a picture: “You see 
my precious, brown, pug-nosed little 
baby that I delivered by Caesarian sec- 
tion last Sunday night. What splendid 

(Continued on page 50) 
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He found Rose Ann sitting on a hard bench, tearfully trying 
to keep out of her sister’s way. Bill sat down beside her 
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PLUMB 





LL it needed was nerve. And he, William D. 

Adams—Bill, for short—had it! 

He eyed his new winter suit in the cracked swivel 
mirror of Dick’s shabby apartment. He straightened his 
gray tie. Swell outfit! Elizabeth ought to see him now. 
Poor Beth! Studying her smart little head off somewhere in 
Switzerland, lonely as the dickens, waiting for him to be in 
a position to marry her. Well, this was the Great Day when 
her Billy Boy would grab himself a big-salaried job! 

Now, just look! His mother had chosen this dark gray 
suit to match his eyes. And the minute he got excited, his 
gray eyes turned blue! He yanked off the gray tie, tried 
on the blue one. Ah, that was better! Now he looked the 
part! He bowed airily to his reflection in the spotty mirror. 
“Introducing,” he intoned, “William D. Adams, promising 
young executive of the G. H. Middleton Co.—third largest 
department store in America!” 

Bill backed away for a last critical survey of his handsome 
six-feet-one. He wished Dick were home to give him the 
once-over. Good old Richard! When they’d roomed together 
at college, they’d always planned to share an apartment in 
the big city and go job-hunting together. Well, sure enough, 
here they were—only Dick had already found work. Not 
what you could call a college man’s position with a pent- 
house salary—just a job with a pay envelope. 

With an abashed grin, Bill took from his pocket the 
crumpled dollar bills Dick had slipped him as he left the 
apartment that morning. Black with factory soil, they looked 
oddly out of place in Bill’s well-kept hand. 

“T hope you land on the Eleventh Floor, Kid,” Dick had 
flung back at him as he sprinted for his street car. 

The Eleventh Floor of Middleton’s—where all the ex- 
ecutives, from the president down, had their offices! Well, 
why shouldn’t he land there, with all he had on the ball? A 
college education, good looks, smooth manners, and—oh, boy! 
—a family drag besides! Should he wear his college pin? Or 
did it make him seem sort of young? Too bad he didn’t look 
his age! At twenty-two a fellow ought to look a little worn. 

He tried to appear less buoyant, more the weary executive 
with burdens on his mind. How much, he wondered, would 
it cost to cable Beth tonight, “Have landed a responsible 
executive position at Middleton’s. Stop. Name the day. 
Stop. Everlasting love. Stop. Bill”? Of course he could 
cut out the stops. 

He pulled on a pair of Dick’s gloves—a bit tight, but what 
of it? Slamming the apartment door shut, he walked down 
the littered stairs, rehearsing in thought the speech he’d use 
to crash the gates. “The President, please,” he practiced with 
frosty dignity. “No, I have no appointment; I’m one of 
the family—” 
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All it needed was nerve. 

That was at eight-thirty. He reached G. H. Middleton’s, 
whose plate glass windows skirted two full city blocks, at 
nine. An elevator shot him without a stop to the impressive 
Eleventh Floor, all soft, thick carpets, oil paintings and 
luxurious office equipment. The trim elevator girl told him 
the president was already in his office. “Miss Green,” she 
called obligingly from her elevator door, “this gentleman is 
here to see Mr. Middleton.” 

Miss Green surveyed Bill from her desk behind the little 
swing gate that shut off the high executives from the pursuing 
public. She was streamlined efficiency done in green and gold. 
Red-gold hair, green eyes; dark green dress; slick and shiny 
that fitted as if she’d been stitched into it, gold pin at 
her throat. 

“Have you an appointment?” she asked. Bill handed her 
his card, reminding himself that all it needed was nerve. 

“Not necessary,” he breezed. “I’m one of the family—” 

“What family?” 

“The Middleton. G. H. is my dad’s third cousin. Don’t 
worry, George’ll see me. I won’t keep him a minute. All I 
want of him is a good position in the store.” 

“Apply on the tenth floor, Mr. Adams. Ask for the per- 
sonnel department. You'll find application blanks there.” 

Bill set a stubborn jaw. “I’m seeing G. H. himself,” he 
snapped. “And don’t tell me he’s not in—” 

“He’s in conference. Nobody can see him until it’s over.” 

“Then I'll sit here and wait for him.” 

Two hours later Bill was still sitting there. Meanwhile 
the efficient gold and green secretary had clicked expertly 
through a busy morning—telephoning, typing, rising to dis- 
appear into inner sanctums at the call of a desk buzzer, com- 
ing back with more work in her hands. 

“Conference still on?” he called to her once. 

“Still on,” she replied, without so much as looking at him. 

Noon! Boy, was he starved! Suddenly there was a stir in 
the far reaches of executive offices, the sound of chairs being 
pushed back, doors opening. Then a group of important-look- 
ing men came into the outer office, still talking. Miss Green 
arose to speak to the youngest in the group. He shook an 
impatient head. “No time to see anybody,” he said shortly. 

For only a second did Bill’s disap- 
pointed eyes follow the men as they 
hurried towards the elevators. Then he 
plunged headlong after them. 

They arrived at the elevator together, 
the business magnates, portly and pros- 
perous, and G. H. Middleton, not yet out 
of his forties but drawing a salary of a 
hundred thousand a year—and breath- 
less young Bill! 

They turned in a body and stared 
suspiciously at him. 

“T’ve waited all morning to see you. 
Mr. Middleton,” Bill panted, nervously 
fingering his college pin. “It’s im- 
portant—” 

“What’s it all about? Who are you, 
anyway?” 

“Tm Bill Adams. I’m one of the 
family, Mr. Middleton. My father’s 
your third cousin—” 

“Never heard of him. What is it you 
want?” 

“A position here. I’m a graduate of—” 

“Apply on the tenth floor. I have 
nothing to do with hiring help.” 


As Bill strode angrily toward the elevators, 
he heard G. H.'s involuntary chuckle 
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And the elevator door closed. 

Bill stood there, stranded, staring up at a red light above his 
head, as if waiting for the “Go” sign. Then he strode into 
the waiting elevator and said furiously, “Tenth!” 

The personnel manager, they told him, was out to lunch. 
Application blanks could be found on the desks. Write plain- 
ly, please. 

Bill flung himself down before the first desk. He’d show 
‘em! Against “Positions preferred,” he printed in bold letters: 
“MANAGER.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but would you mind telling me what to 
write here? I’m all in a daze—” 

It was a soft shy little voice, full of worried hesitancy. 
Bill swirled in his chair. She was sitting at a desk behind a 
file case, her hat pushed back off her brow like a child’s, a 
pencil in one hand and in the other, a card similar to the one 
he was filling out. Bill crossed over to her desk and stood 
there looking down at her worried little-girl face. 

“Gee, you’re tall!” she marveled. “Oh, excuse me, where are 
my manners? You see, I’m applying for a job here, and I 
don’t know half the answers. Are you the man in charge?” 

“Thanks,” grinned Bill, sitting down beside her, “I sure 
needed that!” He took the card from her hand, and read aloud 
what she had already written there. 

“Rose Anne Lacey; age 18; white; unmarried; address, Avalon 
Apartments, Sloan Place”—why, Miss Rose Anne, we’re prac 
tically neighbors! You live just across the park from me— 
“Experience, none; education, blank—” 

“That’s it!” she told him breathlessly, big brown worried 
eyes clinging with that drowning look on his, “Education, 
blank. I didn’t even finish High School.” 

“How come?” 

“They only went to ninth grade in the Orphanage. Nobody 
ever adopted me. I was too sickly. People won’t risk taking an 
orphan if she looks as if she'll die on them right off. And 
nobody would hire me as a maid because I didn’t look like 
their money’s worth. So there I was—stuck.” 

“Tough,” agreed Bill. “How’d you finally break out?” 

She edged a little nearer, to explain better. “You aren’t 
supposed to stay in the Orphanage (Continued on page 45) 








by FRANK 
HOWARD 
RICHARDSON 


UDGING from the number of 

people who engage in it, mar- 
riage must be a pretty important 
enterprise. The vast majority of the 
earth’s population are married, have 
been married, or expect to be married; 
those who are not do their very best to 
make it appear that their state of single 
blessedness is due to choice, not to ne- 
cessity—though they are not always suc- 
cessful in the effort. 

And yet, important as is this almost 
universal enterprise, great numbers of its 
participants fail in it. In the United 
States, we are told that one out of 
every six marriages ends up in divorce. 
And anyone who looks about him with 
seeing eyes, knows that there are an 
enormous number of marriages which, 
without landing in the divorce courts, 
could not by any stretch of imagination 
be considered anything but failures. 
Why do so many marriages come to 
grief. 

If a physician lost a large proportion 
of his patients by death, or a lawyer 
failed to win a fair proportion of his 
cases in court, or an architect’s build- 
ings collapsed in alarming numbers, some 
one would undoubtedly make inquiries 
about the preparation of these unsuc- 
cessful young men for their jobs. If it 
were found that there had been no 
preparation whatsoever, eyebrows would 
be raised, to be sure; but no one would 
be greatly surprised at the fiascos. Is 
it surprising then that folks with no 
preparation for marriage should oc- 
casionally fail in the difficult business of 
making this highly technical relation- 
ship work? 

Preparation for marriage may seem 
new, as a topic for discussion; but it is 
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They can help their children beyond all computation if they will quietly and unob- 
trusively step out of the picture and allow the young people to live their own lives 


no new thing under the sun. Wise 
parents have consciously or unconscious- 
ly prepared their children for marriage 
since time immemorial. Perhaps the 
most successful way to prepare young 
people for marriage, is to let them grow 
up in a home where there is genuine, 
unaffected love between father and 
mother—a love open and unashamed, 
that does not consider it either ill-bred 
or lacking in refinement for people to 


show occasionally that such love exists, 
and means a great deal to them. Children 
from such homes do not crowd the dock- 
ets of the divorce courts. 

Equally important to the making and 
maintenance of successful marriages is 
the feeling of security that the psy- 
chologists tell us is such an essential to 
happy living anywhere. And this feel- 
ing of security can be developed only 
by children who know they are loved 
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and wanted, and that they are necessary 
to the happiness of their parents, Homes 
in which bickering and jealousy and 
faultfinding are reduced to a minimum 
are the homes in which this feeling of 
security is generated. The child who 
comes from a home in which dissension 
is the rule, is tragically poor marriage 
material. 

Whether or not they realize the fact, 
parents are giving their children the 
very best possible preparation for mar- 
riage when they make occasions, early 
in the lives of their children, for dis- 
cussions about where babies come from, 
why boys are different from girls, why 
people who love each other get married, 
and similar questions that are so difficult 
to answer if they are avoided and post- 
poned and made much of. It is not a 
hard thing for a father or a mother to 
meet these questions as they arise 
naturally and without unhealthy stimula- 
tion in the mind of the young child. If, 
however, they are not dealt with in a 
simple, straightforward way, or if de- 
ception is employed or embarrassment is 
permitted to manifest itself, a wonderful 
opportunity is missed for preparing the 
child, even in these early years, for 
natural, happy marriage. 

One of the most valuable measures in 
preparation for marriage, is the develop- 
ment of wholesome companionship and 
sensible friendships among children of 
similar age and of both sexes. Long be- 
fore the days when sentiment, or its 
sickly brother sentimentality, begins to 
show itself, boys and girls should have 
learned to get along together in sports, 
games and social comradeship. With 
such a natural and unaffected introduc- 
tion, reinforced by the self-confidence 
that goes with the knowledge that ques- 
tions may be taken freely and without 
embarrassment to parents, boys and girls 
are well equipped to meet the stresses 
and strains of adolescence. They are 
spared the mysterious and not always 
desirable attractiveness of one sex for 
the other, when such natural associations 
have not been commonly experienced 
during the pre-adolescent years. Puppy 
love and calf love thrive on mystery; 
they are not nearly so likely to appear 
among youngsters to whom playmates of 
the opposite sex are an old story. 

Is coeducation a good preparation for 
marriage, or is it the reverse? Opinions 
differ on this point; and educators and 
moralists can be lined up on each side of 
the question, each prepared to cite cases 
and propound principles. The truth is 
probably to be arrived at only where we 
know just how coeducation is practised. 
For this is so differently managed in 
different institutions and in various parts 
of the country, that it is not safe to 
generalize, either pro or contra. 

If there is natural, free-and-easy com- 
radeship between boys and girls; if too 
close pairing off is not considered good 
form, but rather is frowned down by the 
better students; if social affairs are not 
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allowed to imitate expensive entertain- 
ments of café society by permitting ex- 
pensive flowers and high-priced orchestras 
and late hours—then it is probably 
far better for the natural, unavoidable 
boy-girl contacts to take place on the 
campus, in the open, where public 
opinion supplies a valuable check, and 
lack of concealment guarantees whole- 
some sanitation. Otherwise, opposite 
sort prevail, coeducation is a failure. 
One factor in preparation for marriage 
is not always easy for conscientious 
parents. When they see their children 
beginning to get interested in someone 
they feel sure would not make a desirable 
mate, it is extremely difficult for them 
not to interfere. Many of us are even 
weak and ill-advised enough to try to 
break up such affairs by parental pro- 
hibition—as if they were not intriguing 
enough already, without adding the lure 
of forbidden fruit to the situation! 
Wise parents will deal with such a 
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specialist who devotes much of his time to the 
problems of the family, including marriage diffi- 
culties. He will be glad to answer any questions 
sent to him in care of Christian Herald; and will, 
of course, hold in strict confidence anything con- 
tained in these letters. His only condition is that 
each letter shall contain a stamped, self-ad- 
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situation. They will invite the undesir- 
able boy or girl into the home, not only 
for meals but for longer visits. Instead 
of interfering, either openly or by ill- 
concealed attempts at separation, they 
will make opportunities for throwing the 
two together. Nothing is more valuable 
for showing up a person’s disagreeable 
traits and general unattractiveness, than 
entertaining him in one’s home. 

It may be difficult not to point out 
faults; but it is far more efficacious to 
let these faults show themselves in the 
familiar, off-parade informality of home 
life. 

One word of caution must be said 
here. Parents, with all the advantage of 
their greater age and worldly wisdom, 
are not always qualified thereby for ex- 
erting the force they feel is theirs for 
breaking up a marriage. Mother does 
not always know best; no more does 
Father. Young people may know more 
about the needs of their own hearts and 
lives than even the wisest of elders. To be 
sure, parents should not take hands off 
entirely, when they have honestly and 
prayerfully come to the conclusion that 
a marriage should not be allowed to go 
on and be consummated. But let them 
make very sure that what they call pa- 
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rental wisdom is not merely stubbornness, 
ignorance, or pride; for each one of these 
ugly, very human qualities can be ex- 
ercised by parents, and each one has a 
sad record of broken marriages and 
broken lives to its discredit. 

There is one more step that parents 
can take in preparing their children for 
marriage, that is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all. When they find that a 
marriage is going to take place, they 
can help their children to a degree be- 
yond all computation if they will quietly 
and unobtrusively step out of the picture, 
and allow the young people to live their 
own lives, free from emotional molesta- 
tion. They should adopt the motto of 
the Baptist, that hardest motto of all 
for all of us, “He must increase, but I 
must decrease.” 

What! Isn’t a mother to be allowed 
to share her daughter’s joys; to be with 
her son and help him adjust himself to 
the difficult situations that marriage en- 
tails? No—not if she has their best 
wishes at heart, and honestly means to 
help them at the cost of her own feel- 
ings. No third party, no outsider—and 
in this new relationship, even the most 
dearly loved parent is an outsider— 
should dare to intrude into the delicate 
and difficult mechanism that is being 
fabricated by these two who, leaving all 
others, are to cling only to each other, 
as long as they both shall live. 

Some of the most pathetic human 
documents in my case history files are 
the records of the way in which various 
well-meaning people have tried to work 
out some of these difficult relationships 
—these matrimonial triangles in which 
the third party is not some designing 
rival, but simply a father or a mother! 
The time may come when parents can 
help; but if they are wise and unselfish, 
they will keep out of the early family 
lives of their children. 

If against their will they find them- 
selves drawn into the controversy, there 
is only one safe rule. No matter on which 
side the fault lies, always take up the 
side of the “in-law.” Those who have 
been through such situations, will know 
why, without being told. Those who 
have them still to undergo, will be wise 
if they take advice. Any other way than 
this, danger lies! 

What is the greatest factor in securing 
a happy married life for any person who 
enters matrimony? Well, the most im- 
portant factor in being an ideal husband 
or wife, is to be the son or daughter of 
parents, who have definitely, prayerfully, 
sacrificially prepared their child for mar- 
riage. 

And if any parents can look forward to 
a greater reward than seeing their chil- 
dren happily, successfully married and 
making God-fearing Christian homes for 
the boys and girls that are to come after 
them, the parent who is writing this 
doesn’t know what it can be. May all of 
ns parents have this reward—and in the 
getting of it, may God bless us, every one! 
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happens when a mother of today takes . 

into a child clinic a whining, pasty- t 

faced, fretful, under-weight, little boy F 

A K F A D| N G ( | | N | cy 2 of five. The doctor tells her her small 

; son needs bone-forming foods, hard f 

breads to chew and fruit to give the 

lifegiving vitamins he needs for his grow- . 

RB Dorothy Canfiedd Lisher ing body—and less sugar, candy and soft ' 

Y foods. If she protests, “Oh, but Bobby . 

loves candy. And I can’t get him to eat ' 

iG ) N institution I’d like to see taken to an oculist and a doctor. A green vegetables,” the doctor doesn’t r 
Uk established in every one of middle-aged business man who wakes say, “Oh, all right, let him have what 

“our American communities (in up in the morning utterly weary, who has your misguided spoiling has made him : 

which nowadays there is scarcely a per- no appetite for good food, and is rapidly think he wants.” Not at all. He says d 

son who can’t read and write) is a read- losing weight, no longer “guesses it will sternly, “What are you his mother for, | 
ing clinic. There are lots of baby clinics be all right” and continues to live in if not to see that he gets what he needs! 

where young mothers, to the astonish- increasing misery of body and spirit until If you don’t spoil his appetite with candy al 

ment of the grandmothers, take their too late it suddenly appears that he has and cookies between meals, you'll find h 

babies to have a doctor tell them (a) if diabetes or pernicious anemia. He be- he'll eat eggs and spinach and brown | 

they are developing normally, and (b) _ takes himself to a doctor to find out what bread and lettuce, as he must.” Now at & 

if they are not, to find what the trouble — kind of food, exercise, rest and medicine a reading clinic the specialist would tell . 

is and what to do about it. And under he should have to make him feel better. her, “Your little boy’s brains are not : 

this regime infant mortality has gone My fanciful idea would be a reading getting the book-food they need. When - 

down with a rapidity which is almost clinic where an expert literary diagnos- he reads stories, see to it that they are - 

incredible. An older child who “hates tician (half psychologist as all skillful written by competent authors who won’t - 

school,” doesn’t pay any attention to his doctors are nowadays) would find out tell him lies about human character and ug 

lessons, and also has bad headaches, is what sort of reading-diet patients are human life, or make him believe that im- . 


no longer spanked or whipped (according 
to his age) for not being “good,” but is 
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getting, and if something seems to be 
wrong with their minds, what book-food 





possible things are easy. And see that 
he gets lots more in his book-diet besides 
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stories; have a good mixture of biogra- 
phy, and travel, and history and poetry. 
Read aloud to him the books that are a 
little too hard for him—make him read 
what he can. And see that he doesn’t 
spoil his appetite for good sound well- 
constructed stories by cheap sensational 
trash.” 

We all know what a good modern 
doctor says to the young woman who 
comes into his office to ask for medicine 
to ease a constant backache and a 
general all-gone feeling. The specialist 
inquires what she has been eating, and 
when he hears about a leaf of lettuce 
with a dash of lemon juice on it, small 
pieces of dry toast, and one cup of skim 
milk a day—you know what girls eat 
who are trying to keep thin—he cries 
out to her, “Drink a quart of whole milk 
every day, and eat some good beef- 
steak or mutton stew for dinner, and a 
piece of pie for dessert, and you'll find 
your back’ll stop aching.” 

In my project of a reading clinic, if a 
young woman complains of finding daily 
life frightfully dull and monotonous, the 
specialist would hardly need to ask her 
what she had been reading, the one word 
“monotonous” would put him on the 
track. “You’ve been reading a lot of 
romantic boy-meets-girl stories, haven’t 
you? Well, you’ve got a bad case of 
mental anemia. My prescription is to 
take no more than one love-story a 
fortnight—no, don’t look alarmed, you 
won’t starve on that. Read a good 
newspaper every day. And when I say 
“read it,” I mean read it, don’t just read 
the society notes and the latest murder; 
and don’t let a single fortnight go by 
without having faithfully read one of 
any of the following kinds of books 
(you’re allowed to make your choice ac- 
cording to your personal taste) —poetry, 
science, history, biography. Try reading 
thoughtfully one noble poem every week. 
Follow this prescription and come back 
to me in three months to report.” 

If you have ever been in a good clinic 
for children you have probably seen the 
mother who brings in a daughter of ten 
or eleven, flat-chested, stooping, spindling 
up to strengthless height like pale potato- 
sprouts in a cellar. What the mother 
usually tells the doctor is something like 
this, “I keep telling and telling her to 
stand up straight. If I say that once, I 
say it forty times a day, and it never 
does a bit of good.” 

The doctor usually says, “She can’t 
stand up straight, because she hasn’t the 
muscles in her back to do it. And she 
hasn’t got them because you don’t see 
to it that she gets the right kind of food 
and exercise.” You know the dialogue 
that goes on as if you were there to 
hear it, don’t you? From where you sit 
in your chair reading this you know the 
mother says plaintively, “But, doctor, she 
won’t eat all those healthy things—I 
can’t get them down her. Pancakes and 
syrup is all she'll take for breakfast, she 
hates milk, and she won’t touch a green 
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vegetable.” To which the doctor says, 
“You try a lot of exercise in the fresh 
air—it won’t hurt you any to go along 
with her too. For instance, make a trail 
to the top of that sumac- and bramble- 
covered hill back of your house. Be- 
lieve me, by the time you get that path 
finished (it ought to take about a month 
of your spare time) your little girl will 
be eating sensible food—if you don’t 
have any of the wrong kind around the 
house.” 

Transpose that advice into terms of 
reading, and you'll see he is advising 
both mother and child to read aloud 
together a book of value written for 
children about Abraham Lincoln, and 
to look up in the encyclopedia the 
allusions they don’t recognize. Or to do 
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ARE YOU GOING TO 
SELECT AN ARCHITECT? 


If your church building or re- 
modeling project is at the point 
where you are ready to consider 
the selection of an architect write 
us for the list of architects in your 
vicinity who are members of the 
Church Architectural Guild. All 
architects who are members of 
the guild are experienced in 
church design and construction. 
Such experience is your only pro- 
tection against costly mistakes. 
Consultation or eventual engage- 
ment of a guild architect does not 
necessarily eliminate your local 
architect—nor will it increase the 
architect's fee for your job. Ad- 
dress Church Planning Dept., 
Christian Herald, 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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the same thing with one of the splendid- 
ly written new books for children about 
insects, or forest lore, or animals, or 
science. 

Well, that’s enough to show you what 
kind of people might go to a reading 
clinic and what kind of advice they 
would get. Reading is food too, food 
for the mind. And much, perhaps all, 
of the advice which enlightened doctors 
give now to people about the food they 
put into their bodies could be, by a 
slight transposition, turned into the best 
of advice about the food they put into 
their minds. There are books to corre- 
spond to every kind of food. Pretty love 
stories without much depth of feeling 
or meaning but with a so-called happy 
ending with marriage bells, correspond, 








don’t they, to candy? Everybody needs 
@ piece or two of candy once in a while, 
but just imagine how miserably sick a 
person would get who ate nothing but 
candy. The women who restrict their 
reading mostly to unreal, happy-ending 
love stories have as a rule pretty sick 
minds—weak, strengthless minds that 
can’t digest any substantial book, any 
more than a toothless baby can get the 
good out of a fine juicy chop. What they 
need is some reading that corresponds to 
wholesome bone- and muscle-forming 
food. They need to read, even if it 
takes an effort (and it will soon take 
less of an effort as they get their mental 
muscle up), at least one good book on 
history every year, really read it so that 
they have mastered its contents. And 
they need to master in the same way at 
least one book on economics or the 
science of government. Women are 
citizens now and can’t vote with in- 
telligence unless they understand more 
about tariffs and currencies (take the 
chapter on money in any good book). 
But that’s not my point. My point is 
that they will feel better, be in infinitely 
better mental health, if they put some- 
thing into their minds that corresponds 
with the well-cooked and nourishing 
food they prepare and eat. 

I'd have my specialist continually re- 
mind these patients of his that it is as 
enjoyable to be in good mental health 
as in good physical health, and as forlorn 
and joyless to have anemia of the mind 
as of the body. When you are in good 
physical health you don’t hire somebody 
to do your swimming or your tennis- 
playing or hiking for you. What an idea! 
It’s fun to do vigorous exercise yourself. 
Well, what’s the sense of leaving the 
vigorous mental exercises to others? It’s 
just as much fun to do it yourself when 
you’re mentally fit. Mental invalids and 
weaklings are going out of fashion these 
days, as much as physical invalids and 
weaklings. A man’ll soon be as ashamed 
to say, “Oh, I never read a book. I can’t 
read anything longer than a magazine 
article or a short story,” as he would be 
now to say, “Oh, I can’t walk a whole 
block. It makes me all out of breath.” 
Above all, I'd have my reading specialist 
tell the people who consult him, “What- 
ever else you do about your reading diet, 
keep it varied. Don’t make it all sugar 
and light stuff, but don’t make it only 
solid roast beef and science either. 
Poetry—fine, first-quality poetry, as well 
as history, great fiction and good non- 
sense as well as economics, humor—oh, 
especially humor—as well as the news 
of the day and the occasional detective 
story. A balanced diet—that’s the need 
in reading as in food.” 

I'd have my reading specialist say, 
“Now nobody’s telling you that people 
can’t somehow get along on a random 
reading diet of newspapers and popular 
magazines. They can, somehow, get along 
on candy and white bread and coffee, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E. Fuller, who conduct the very 


popular Old-fashioned Revival Hour Broadcast 


A LOUD ad 


CLEAR VOICE 
by Charles G. Trumbull 


Editor The Sunday School Times 


> N A Sunday evening a young fellow went into a 
gambling joint to lose or win a little. He lost. 
= While he was watching the numbers a radio was blar- 
ing away. Suddenly the radio program changed; the gamblers 
and loafers were startled to hear the clear notes of a choir 
singing an old hymn. The young man who had been losing 
was the most startled of all, for he knew that radio program, 
and he had intended to leave the gambling joint in time to 
listen to it at home—he really liked it. In a letter to the 
broadcaster a few days later he wrote: 

“All of a sudden the program changed and your program 
started; well, I didn’t play any more, I got in my car, tuned 
in to you, and went home. Just wanted you to know that, 
when you came on the air, lots of players in this gambling 
place quit playing, too. When you get away from the Lord, 
you go down hill, don’t you? I hope I come back up hill before 
it is too late. I am eight dollars behind now, so will send 
the other three dollars soon. But it won’t be gambling money.” 

It was the Old-fashioned Revival Hour that had broken in, 
uninvited, on that Sunday evening gambling party, as it 
breaks in on other strange places, and in many places where 
it is eagerly awaited. It has brought up countless lives with 
a round turn, and is doing a greater work than most radio 
listeners realize. 

There are several tremendously popular broadcasts in the 
United States, as everyone knows, and these broadcasts, both 
secular and religious, are eagerly awaited by vast radio audi- 
ences. A year ago last autumn The Saturday Evening Post 
published a most interesting article on radio’s Lone Ranger, 
rightly calling him Public Hero No. 1. The article said that 
“when it echoes from 140 stations” this is “the greatest num- 
ber carrying a single program in the history of radio.” Doubt- 
less that was so when the article was written. But the Lone 
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Above, the chorus choir of the Revival Hour, Mr. Leland 
Green directing. They are as pleasant—and musical—as 


they look. Millions of listeners hear them every week 





The choir’s pianist and male quartet—Messrs. 


Atwood, Mac Dougal, Knox, Harlan, and Joissle 


Ranger’s record was broken a few weeks later, for in October 
of 1939 the Old-fashioned Revival Hour began going out over 
152 radio stations every Sunday night, making it even then 
the largest full hour single release of all the broadcasts in 
America. And today its coverage has enormously increased, 
having added 120 stations to its coverage of the autumn of 
1939. Mr. Fuller has had a holy ambition that every man and 
woman, every boy and girl in the United States might have 
an opportunity to hear the Gospel of Jesus Christ. After 
fourteen years of broadcasting, God has fulfilled that ambition 
in his heart. It is now possible for the Old-fashioned Revival 
Hour, carrying the whole Gospel, to be heard every Sunday 
night in every section of the United States where there is a 
radio receiving set. So far as is known, no regular commercial 
or secular broadcast in the United States compares with this 
in reach and coverage. One of the most powerful short wave 
stations in the world, Cincinnati’s famous WLWO, of 125,000 
watts, carries its message as clear as a bell to South America 
and Africa. Five other short wave stations carry the broadcast 
regularly, in Sydney, Nova Scotia; Manila, Philippine Islands; 
Havana, Cuba; Colon, Panama; and Ecuador, South America. 
“Which being interpreted is” that this Gospel message now 
covers about three-quarters of the globe. 

It costs a good deal of money to buy an hour’s time every 
Sunday night over 273 stations. Who is the wealthy sponsor 
making this possible? There is none— (Continued on page 49) 
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Above is a beautiful picture of Spry, dwarf double marigold silver medal winner, All- 
America selections for 1941. It is the most profuse blooming of all marigolds. Like so many 
other’ improved varieties of Marigolds, it was developed by W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


FROM A GARDEN Note Book 


hy Donald H. Kingery 
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Tt SEEMS that folks who love 
flowers and gardening take an 
u interest in the things that are new. 
So it has become an established custom 
for anyone who writes of garden matters 
to call attention in the January issue to 
new varieties of seeds and plants that are 
in the current catalogs just coming to 
hand. 

This reminds me of a good friend who is 
a nurseryman. He lives at a distance and 
I seldom have opportunity to see him. 
But it so chanced that not long ago I 
did have a brief visit with him and I 
found his mind on new plants. 

“Tt isn’t new plants that are important,” 
he said to me. “It is whether or not they 
are also better. To be of value a new 
plant should have a new or better color, 
or different size or better habit. or foliage, 
or added vigor, or bloom at a different 
period or be disease-resistant. It should 
not only be good. It should be better than 
what we now have.” 

I mention this, because as I have made 
inquiry as to the new offerings for 1941, 
I believe that seedsmen, nurserymen and 
specialist growers have had the same thing 
in mind. The new things are being offered 
because they represent an improvement 
over some variety or type we now have 
or they are something good that fill a 
need for what we do not have. 


I THE summer of 1940, nearly a score 
of judges observed about seventy new 
annual flowers as they grew in a dozen or 
more trial grounds over the United States 
under the auspices of the American Seed 
Trade Association. The results of the rat- 
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ings by these judges have been tabulated 
and those which rated highest have been 
designated as the 1941 All-America Flower 
Selections. 

I must confess that curiosity led me, 
while on a journey early last autumn, to 
turn aside to view one of these trials on 
the grounds of a seed firm. I believe I 
observed here all of the winners on this 
1941 list. These winners are as follows: 

Petunia, Blue Brocade. This is a dwarf 
all-double type of a true violet blue color. 
It makes a stocky growth and produces a 
liberal amount of large-size flowers with 
fringed edges to the petals that have a 
pleasing fragrance. No other petunia is 
like it. 

Petunia, Radiance. Flowers of this are 
a brilliant and rich rose or cerise color 
with brown-veined, yellowish throat. It 
has a good habit of growth and begins 
blooming early. 

Marigold, Spry. This extra dwarf of 
the double French type makes a round, 
compact mass only about nine inches tall. 
The blooms have a crested center of light 
orange, with outer petals of maroon. 

Petunia, First Lady. On this little dwarf, 
compact plant, blossoms about two and a 
half inches of light or blush pink persist in 
profusion all summer. 

Phlox, Rose Morn. Flowers of this new 
phlox are brilliant rose with a white eye, 
of extra large size. The variety is of the 
Gigantea single type. 

Aster, Jean Boyd. This is a new type of 
China aster with a rich scarlet red color, 
richer than the well-known Heart of 
France. It is a really magnificent new 
aster. 





Zinnia, Black Ruby. Deep velvety ma- 
roon flowers feature this little lilliput or 
pompon. The flowers are about an inch 
and three-quarters in size on long stems. 

Marigold, Goldsmith. Large, double 
orange flowers of the type known as chrys- 
anthemum-flowered, or as Dixie Sunshine, 
are produced abundantly over a long 
period by this new flower. 

Petunia, Violet Gem. The name fitting- 
ly describes this. On a dwarf compact 
plant barely six inches high, are rich 
violet-blue miniature petunia flowers. 

Scabiosa, Peace. On the 1940 All- 
America list was a new type of annual 
scabiosa that was named Heavenly Blue. 
Now comes a white companion to it, 
Peace. The double flowers, not two inches 
across, are on stiff stems six to eight inches 
long. 

Marigold, Scarlet Glow. This new mari- 
gold has bright, bronzy red color and be- 
longs to the dwarf French double class. 
Some flowers show russet and gold. The 
plant is of compact, bushy growth about 
12 inches tall. It is the largest and 
brightest French double. 


R&S growers have cooperated to estab- 
lish fourteen test gardens over the 
country where new roses can be tried out 





This is a fine specimen of Howard’s New Giant 
Crested Zinnia, the largest and showiest of all 
Zinnias. It is a handsome plant and will be an 
ornament to any garden. Developed by the old 
and well known firm of Peter Henderson & Co. 


and scored several times during a season 
by experienced rose authorities. Those 
roses which secure the highest average 
score are selected for the All-America rose 
list. 

This All-America list includes new hy- 
brid tea or monthly blooming roses 
named Charlotte Armstrong, The Chief, 
California, Apricot Queen and Dickson’s 
Red. World’s Fair is the name of a dark 
red belonging in the class of large flower- 
ing hybrid polyanthas or floribundas. Flash 
is of pillar rose type with leathery foliage 
and striking orange-scarlet flower. 


O THOSE of us who live where winter 

snow and ice prevail, there is satisfac- 
tion and downright pleasure in sending for 
the new garden catalogs as they are an- 
nounced. These I stack on a low table by 
my favorite living room chair as the mail- 
man keeps bringing them and of an eve- 
ning I wander through their colorful pages. 
A plate of apples alongside is helpful. 
Jonathans are usually gone, but Delicious, 
McIntosh or Stayman Winesap can serve 
as well, 
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The remarkable work that Charlie St. John is doing at the Bowery Mission has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention and interest. In this vivid article he tells how it all started 


By Charles J. St. John 


> SAW the Bowery for the first 
time on a Sunday morning, 
- and that was bad. The Bowery 
is bad enough any day in the week, but 
on Sunday—-! If I’d planned for fifty 
years to arrive on The Street at the 
worst possible moment, I couldn’t have 
planned it better. The instant I turned 
the corner of Spring Street and looked 
up and down this “Boulevard of Bums,” 
I knew I had arrived on the dirtiest, 
foulest, most disreputable and draggle- 
tailed ten blocks in the civilized world. 

The Bowery! All my life I’d heard of 
it, just as you have. As a youngster in 
the clean, sunny South I’d learned to 
sing, with my tongue in my cheek: 


“The Bowery, the Bowery, 
I'll never go there any more.” 
g y 


It was probably the lilt of that tune, 
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or the stories about the Bowery glamor 
boys of the ’90’s that we heard in those 
days that made us think there was some- 
thing funny and even romantic about it. 
This was the spot where old Peter Stuy- 
vesant had his garden and his apple 
orchard; the fruit and blossoms of his 
garden were such a joy to the hearts of 
his doughty old Dutch burghers that 
they dubbed it “The Great Bouwerie.” 
Then there was Steve Brodie, who hit 
the Bowery long after Stuyvesant and 
who had a great gleaming noisy bar and 
who jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge— 
or did he? And there was another saloon, 
in the ’90’s, with a floor paved with silver 
dollars, and gambling joints for the Four 
Hundred and the pitiful little “hotel” 
where Stephen Foster died. Romance, 
glamor, lights, color and a life that was 
short and swect, and high, wide and 





handsome—that was the old Bowery! 

But when I looked it over that Sun- 
day morning in October of 1931, I didn’t 
find that kind of Bowery at all. No 
Steve Brodie, no silver dollars, no gleam. 
A stabbing October wind came knifing 
its way down The Street and went 
through my thick overcoat like a knife 
through paper, swirling the dirt up into 
my eyes and blowing a sheaf of dirty 
newspapers out of a doorway. Some- 
thing wriggled under the papers that had 
escaped the wind; a man with blood-red 
eyes stood up in clothes that looked as 
though they had been dragged through 
a hog wallow, shivered, rubbed his hands 
and turned up his coat collar and shuffled 
off down the street. 

I left the sun and walked down a 
canyon of deepening shadow, dusty, 
dank, dangerous. An empty streetcar 
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clanged by; an elevated train roared past 
overhead, throwing a film of silt to the 
street below. This might have been hell 
itself, I thought, but for the occasional 
ambitious sunbeam that penetrated the 
network of the “El” overhead and broke 
through to leave a tiny spot of light here 
and there on the pavement. Nauseating 
odors leaped out of dark hallways and 
took me by the throat. I saw feet stick- 
ing out of alleys. I stepped over men 
still asleep on the sidewalk, or piled up 
like pigs trying to keep warm over the 
hot-air vents in the sidewalk. I looked 
at them and I watched the sun trying 
to get at them through the El, and I 
wondered if even God could penetrate 
this medley of misery and ever really 
reach one of these men. 

The Street wasn’t exactly dead, as 
most New York streets are dead in the 
early hours of the Sabbath. There were 
men drifting. Drifting, on the “morning 
after’-—the morning after Saturday 
night, when they had spent whatever 
they had. A nickel for cheap whiskey; a 
dime for “smoke,” that deadly concoc- 
tion of raw denatured alcohol and water 
that will burn the hide off a rhinoceros. 
Sunday morning they were having the 
awful aching head that follows all that, 
the dark brown taste, the longing to die 
and get out of it. Some of them were 
standing shivering before the barroom 
doors, waiting for the barkeeper to open 
up! Filthy saloons and filthy men: these 
have a natural affinity. No one smiled. 
Men who had never seen me before 
glared and cursed at me. Why, I didn’t 
know. A bundle of rags and stench that 
had once been a man finally mustered 
up courage enough to ask me for a dime. 
“Fer a cup o’ coffee, Bud.” He got it. 
He had hardly palmed it when I was 
run down by a stampede of other dime- 
seekers who had watched him make his 
“touch.” They came, like a great un- 
certain flood against a rock on the beach. 
I had two dollars when I turned out of 
Spring Street; three blocks later I had 
just fifteen cents left. It was my first 
lesson; it never happened again; you learn 
not to let it happen, on the Bowery. 

A police siren screamed and the men 
in the street dived for cover. From either 
end of the street came cops, blue-uni- 
formed, nightsticks out. A man near me 
hurled a bundle wrapped in greasy brown 
paper and took to his heels; an officer 
collared him, dragged him back to the 
refuse can and pulled out the package. 
He kicked it open; out fell a pair of 
pants, 20-odd pairs of socks and a pair 
of spats! The vagrant was on his way 
to Thieves Market, where such things 
are sold at auction. 

The raid went like clockwork; two by 
two, the police took their prey, one 
carrying the head and the other the 
heels, and threw them bodily, like sacks 
of grain, into the patrol wagon. Within 
five minutes’ time they had their load; 
the wagon was a bedlam of plain and 
fancy cursing, a most complete Babel 
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of denunciation and condemnation 
heaped on the heads of all policemen in 
general and these policemen in particu- 
lar. Loaded, there was still room for a 
few more. All the good seats were taken, 
but there was the floor; out of the alleys 
and doorways came the cops carrying 
those who couldn’t get up. One old 
fellow on an air vent twisted and moaned 
as they approached him. Out came the 
nightstick; he was slapped, hard, a dozen 
times, on the soles of his paper-thin 





ANY OLD CLOTHES? 


Not too old, for they must give pro- 
tection against the cold wintry wind, and 
not too shabby, for they must make a 
man look respectable when he tries to 
get a job. Look into your wardrobe to- 
day, for there is a growing line of men 
whose shoes are practically without soles 
and whose clothes are mostly holes. A 
suit of warm underwear, a pair of strong 
shoes, an overcoat, can mean life instead 
of death—a job instead of charity. 


Make up a bundle today and 
send it direct to 


CHARLES ST. JOHN 
at 227 Bowery, New York City 


shoes. That hurts. Try it. The old fel- 
low opened his eyes and his lips went 
tight with pain. 

“Come on, bum,” said the officer. “On 
your feet!” They threw him in and 
slammed the door and I watched the 
wagon roll away from the curb with the 
old man’s arm hanging weakly out of 
the door and his bloodshot eyes looking 
up with the look of a whipped dog at 
the cop on the step. I had seen my first 
Bowery raid. 

Come on, bum, on your feet! I was 
sick at my stomach, weak in the knees. 
I wanted to run, to get out of there, to 
get as far away as I could. I wished I 
was back in Mississippi, where the sun 





was bright and men were men and things 
were clean. I’d been a fool to come here. 
I just hadn’t known what I was letting 
myself in for, when I was daydreaming, 
back home, of becoming Superintendent 
of Bowery Mission. 

The Mission was just across the street; 
I walked over and stood looking up at 
the Mission sign and I heard voices. 
“Go back, you chump, before it’s too 
late. You can’t do anything against this 
flood; you might as well try to dam the 
Mississippi with a sieve. Who do you 
think you are, anyway? Go back. Get 
yourself a nice little church somewhere, 
with decent people in it. Or go join the 
Marines. You weren’t meant for this. 
You’re not the type, are you?” Ques- 
tions, questions, questions. I knew them 
all. I’d been asking them of my soul for 
years. But it was no good. For I knew 
that while I knew all the questions, God 
knew all the answers, and God pushed 
me in through the door of Bowery Mis- 
sion with the words, “I set you here, 
didn’t I?” 

The Mission chapel was jammed. Re- 
member, this was October; in October, 
when the weather begins to get cold, 
you can always count on a capacity audi- 
ence on the Bowery. Every seat had 
been taken for over an hour and there 
was standing room only. A staggering 
stench hit me in the face, the stench of 
the unwashed, whiskey-sodden humanity 
of the Street. I moved down the aisle 
and stepped on some fellow’s foot. He 
didn’t mince his words: “Watch where 
you’re going, you big lunk, or I'll crown 
you.” He didn’t know he was talking 
to the new Superintendent! I went up 
into the pulpit and looked at them. Dear 
God in heaven, were these men? 

I threw open the Bible on the pulpit 
and began to read. “Abraham begat 
Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob and Jacob 
begat Judas .. .” There was a silence 
deeper than the silence of the tomb. I'd 
blundered. That passage—how did I 
ever light on that?—that passage had 
about as much meaning to this crowd 
as the theory of relativity has to a Hot- 
tentot. There was only one thing to do. 

“Sorry, boys. You don’t care very 
much who begat whom, do you? Neither 
do I.” It broke the ice. I didn’t just 
throw open the Book again; I leafed it 
carefully back to the passage that began, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father .. . I 
was an hungered and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.. .” 

Silence fell again. I knew they were 
listening to this. The boy with the blue 
eyes pinned them on me, and I found 
myself staring back at him, and saying 
to myself, “He’s young. He doesn’t be- 
long here. I'll send him home. Come on, 
boy, on your feet.” 

I had been— initiated. 


From “God on the Bowery,” by Charles 
J. St. John, published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 
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“Madam Whitman,” said Simpson suddenly, “how 
much longer shall you continue to throw your- 


self away in this terrible place? | warned you” 











[PART VII] 


by 
HONORE MORROW 


EVERAL days passed quietly, 

while Narcissa slowly mas- 
tered her grief and prepared to 
take up her daily routine again. She 
hoped that she might be permitted to 
have peace and quiet, at least while 
Marcus was away. But this was not to 
be. It was as if, during the absence of 
the Doctor, the Indians were determined 
to bring to a head all the grievances they 
had nourished for the years since the 
Whitmans’ arrival. Scarcely had Nar- 
cissa finished dressing one morning when 
Asahel Munger rushed into the house. 

“We’ve just put out a fire in the 
grist mill! I’ve sent for help from Fort 
Walla Walla. Roof’s gone, but the ma- 
chinery is safe.” 

“But why did you send for the factor?” 

“Because, when my wife and me put 
out the fire, Umtippe and the other In- 
dians laughed and said there’d be worse 
than that before they left for the buffalo 
hunt.” 

“But where are Charley Compo and 
the other converts?” 

“Gone for the hunt. All that’s left is 
Umtippe and his gang of old trouble- 
makers. They mean mischief. I'll get 
my wife and we'll remain indoors today.” 
They all spent the day in the house. 
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About ten o’clock that evening Narcissa 
heard a crash. Then Mrs. Munger 
screamed. She picked up a candle and 
ran into the dining room. It was ablaze 
with light from many candles and filled 
with Indians. As Narcissa entered, a 
buck sent his tomahawk into the corner 
cupboard where Narcissa kept a few 
pieces of china she had brought over the 
long trail from Angelica. Another kicked 
over the table and three or four bucks 
hacked at it with their axes. Old Um- 
tippe, wrapped in his buffalo robe, leaned 
against the door directing operations. 

Narcissa stood for a moment utterly 
at a loss. She watched the axes crash 
through the table that Marcus had 
wrought with such labor from hand 
sawed lumber. Then she saw Alice 
Clarissa’s drinking cup hurled against 
the chimney piece, and as the pieces flew 
in all directions she knew what she must 
do. 

She lifted her voice in the song she 
had thought never to sing again: 

“Rock-a-by, baby, on the treetop! 

When the wind blows the cradle will 

rock—” 

For a moment the rich tones were lost 
in the anarchy of sounds that filled the 
room. Then, as they gained power, there 
was a hush of sound, cut by discordant 
laughter. Umtippe, arms folded on his 
chest, looked on with a scowl of con- 
tempt. But Narciss1 sang on—repeated 








the song thrice. One by one the axes 
ceased to crash. Uneasy glances were 
cast by the braves, first at Narcissa, then 
at Umtippe. The old chief was still 
scowling; but on the third repetition of 
the song he pointed a trembling brown 
hand at her and shouted: 

“Stop that song!” 

Narcissa, still singing, slowly crossed 
the cluttered room toward the old man. 
Umtippe, backing slowly out the door, 
was followed one by one by his braves, 
who stared at Narcissa as if she were a 
visitor from another world. She sang 
until the last moccasined foot had 
dragged over the doorway. Then she 
turned to the Mungers. They were 
crouched in a corner, their eyes hidden, 
praying without pause. 

“Where is Sarah Hall?” asked Nar- 
cissa. 

“Here I am!” Sarah put her head from 
beneath the wreckage of the couch. “And 
I’ve got the Doctor’s gun with me. And 
if you hadn’t got in the way, I was just 
going to shoot old Umtippe. I thought 
you’d never come!” 





Narcissa kissed the trembling girl. | 


“Get yourself dressed, Sarah, and make 
coffee for all of us. We can’t sleep after 
all this excitement. Let’s begin to clean 
up this mess. 

Coffee and work, with Narcissa’s calm 
talk about the help that would undoubt- 
edly come from Fort Walla Walla, grad- 
ually restored the morale of the house- 
hold. After three or four hours, Nar- 
cissa persuaded the others to go back to 
bed. She herself, with the Doctor’s gun 
across her knees, sat on the doorstep 
waiting for dawn. And there she rested 
until the sound of hoofs reached her. 

Indians were driving a herd of horses 
across the river into the growing field of 
wheat. Umtippe was one of the two 
herdsmen. Narcissa fingered the gun- 
butt restlessly. At that moment two 
white riders galloped across the door- 
yard and brought their steeds to a stop 
before the fence that bounded the wheat 
field. 

It was Governor Simpson and Miles 
Goodyear. 

“Get out of this field, you damnable 
‘dogs!” roared the Governor. 

Umtippe sent his horse at a gallop up 
to the fence. 

“Don’t you call me a dog!” he shouted. 

“Get your horses out of this field— 
dog!” The Governor rose in his stirrups 
and pointed to the grazing herd with his 
riding whip. 
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Umtippe was riding half naked, his 
upper body smeared with red paint. 
Shaking with anger he leaned toward 
Simpson. 

“Then you must promise to send that 
witch woman away. That’s the only way 
you can pay me for sending out the 
horses.” 

“Pay? Pay! I'll pay you as the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company paid the Cayuse 
that murdered Factor Jones. The Whit- 
mans are friends of the Kitchie Okema’s. 
The cannon at Fort Walla Walla are 
loaded with nails and powder. If any 
Indians attack this mission house, we 
shall drag those cannon out here to col- 
lect pay for your destruction of the 
mission. Your village will be shot to 
pieces. "Tis evident you don’t want 
peace, Umtippe. Very well! If bloodshed 
is your desire, that is our desire, too.” 

Umtippe shifted uneasily in his saddle, 
then glared down at Narcissa, who had 
drawn near. 

“Tt is all this yellow-haired woman!” 
he shouted! “The white men who mar- 
ried halfbreeds took our side against the 
Bostons, until she came with her white 
skin and her yellow hair. Now you all 
turn to her.” 

The Governor turned white to the 
lips. 

“Go!” Simpson’s voice carried across 
the field. 

Umtippe’s contorted lips were foam- 
ing. Then, with a great groan, he slowly 


"Your village will be shot to pieces. ‘Tis evident that 
you don’t want peace, Umtippe. Very well, if blood- 
shed is your desire, that is our desire too,” said Simpson 
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turned his horse, and gave an order that 
caused the Indian in the field to begin 
hastily driving his herd out of the wheat. 

Narcissa hurried indoors to make her- 
self presentable. When she came into 
the dining room, Sarah Hall was eagerly 
relating the events since Marcus’ depart- 
ure to the Governor and Miles. Simpson 
came forward and took both of Narcis- 
sa’s hands. “My dear Madam Whitman 
—” he began, then, at the ravaged look 
in Narcissa’s eyes, he choked and turned 
hastily away. 

Miles, his lips quivering, kissed Nar- 
cissa. “I wish we could have got here 
before!” he exclaimed. The Governor had 
crossed the room, and now took Sarah 
Hall by the tip of one small ear and 
turned her around. “She’s a real Scotch 
lassie, I vow!” he cried. 

“Prettiest girl in Oregon territory or 


















































Ruperts Land, either,” declared Miles 
with a sweepjng bow. 

Freed of the Governor’s hand, Sarah 
made a curtsy, then, blushing vio- 
lently, she ran from the room. Miles 
followed her, pausing to whisper to Nar- 
cissa, “Our Kitchie Okema was made 
into a ‘Sir’ while he was in England.” 

Asahel had moved the cabin furniture 
in to replace what had been destroyed, 
and Mrs. Munger had supper on the 
table. After they had eaten, the Gov- 
ernor said, abruptly. 

“You and Sarah Hall run away, Miles, 
while I talk with Madam Whitman.” 

He seated Narcissa beside the crude 
center table, then took the buffalo hide 
chair and fixed his fine grey eyes upon 
her. He was looking, she thought, ex- 
ceptionally well. His white ruffles, spot- 
less above his flowered vest, his clean- 
shaven cheeks, his well-trimmed 
hair—above all his air of power 
and decisiveness, set him apart 
from Marcus— poor Marcus 
with his slovenly ways and his 
struggle to bend his fiery nature 
to the Christian code. Narcissa 
herself, the delighted 

(Continued on page 48) 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD, always a crusading journal, has this as its permanent platform: To 
conserve, interpret, and extend the vital elements of EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN FAITH. To 
support “WORLD PEACE: that it may be world-wide and lasting; CHURCH UNITY: that 
it may be an organic reality; TEMPERANCE: that through educa- 
tion it may become universal and that the liquor problem may be 
solved. To carry forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces... wherever they appear... that 
bid fair to aid in the effort to make a CHRIST-LIKE WORLD. 
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Keep Them Morally Fit 


I should say one of the cantonments of the new Army. I say “experi- 

enced” it for I did not see it, but was crowded off the road by it. For 
thirty miles as we drove against traffic we were passing an almost con- 
tinuous line of cars, cars of all descriptions, filled with workers returning 
to their homes at the turn of the shift. 

Twenty-four thousand men are employed in this one project, each work- 
ing an eight hour day, three shifts in twenty-four hours, and seven days a 
week. Within ten days after our visit the draftees were due and presently 
sixty thousand would be quartered on the shores of one of Florida’s beauti- 
ful lakes. Thirty thousand acres are included in the project and an additional 
ninety thousand will be required for army maneuvers and field training. 

Sixty thousand draftees in one cantonment! Young men gathered from 
all over the United States, the finest physical specimens of American youth, 
are converging now on this cantonment, the largest in the country. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand more are moving into other similar military 
centers. How long these great camps will stand, how many armies of youth 
they will quarter, we do not know. The future is uncertain but ominous. 
In the meantime, what are we going to do about the matter? 


| HAVE just “experienced” one of the new army cantonments. Perhaps 


Y MAIL voices this question and reflects the anxiety of parents and 

youth leaders from the Atlantic to the Pacific. What are we going to do? 
What may we do? What should we do? One mother writes: “I under- 
stand that the Y.M.C.A. will not be allowed in the camps and that canteens 
will sell liquor, that under Repeal there are no safeguards for these new 
armies; that our boys will be absolutely unprotected against vice and drink. 
Is this true?” 

Thank God, it is not true. The situation is mixed and the particulars 
are not all clear, but it is not true that the young men who are being called 
will be “absolutely unprotected.” The Young Men’s Christian Association 
and similar service agencies recognized during the late World War will not 
be allowed within the camps. All recreational, social and religious programs 
will be directed by the Army itself and under the care of army chaplains 
and their assistants. In_principle this is, I think, sound. This should be 
the responsibility of the chaplaincy and I believe that the responsibility as 
now located, will be efficiently discharged. 

But there must be more chaplains.. One thousand new Protestant chap- 
lains are almost immediately required. They must have the support of 
the churches they represent. They must be given the equipment required. 
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But this is only a beginning. Quite 
apart from all that may be done within 
the Army and within these cantonments, 
a tremendous opportunity presents itself 
to the Christian Church in the com- 
munities adjacent to the cantonments. 

Let us be equally concerned that in- 
dividual churches, local libraries, com- 
munity clubs and the public schools may 
organize their programs to serve the new 
army. Here no congregation in America 
has a legitimate excuse for inaction, no 
sound reason to plead exemption from 
“the service.” Our great industrial cities 
are already registering the effect of war- 
stimulated industries. New families are 
moving in, young people are gathering. 
Church schools and young people’s soci- 
eties should act accordingly. The Red 
Cross has been prompt to accelerate the 
pace of its work. Individual churches have 
been equally alert, but there are many 
laggards. If America is to be increasingly 
worth defending, or if her defense pro- 
gram is to be at all adequate, her moral 
and spiritual foundations must be im- 
mediately strengthened. This task is 
supremely the task of the Church. No 
other agency can do her work, nor has 
her leadership the right to reassign the 
responsibility. Every young man called 
should be followed, every soldier enter- 
ing the service should be companioned 
by his church until he is discharged. If 
a young man of my congregation goes 
down to that camp in Florida, then I as 
his pastor should know what happens to 
him there, should hold myself respon- 
sible for knowing that the chaplain has 
him in mind and that every other whole- 
some influence operating in that camp 
is conscious of him. It will not be hard 
to do this and a shame not to do it. 

But more is required. Every church 
should keep a complete record of every 
draftee from its congregation. That rec- 
ord up to date should be complete when 
the draftee returns. If such.a case record 
is kept there need not be a closed door, 
economic, social or religious, to any 
soldier of the new American army. There 
were debacles, tragic and complete, fol- 
lowing the World War that need never 
have been had such case records been 
kept. Tens of thousands of men returned 
from France or from their military ex- 
perience disillusioned. Presently, they 
disintegrated, fell apart physically, mor- 
ally and socially because they found a 
barred entrance before the life of peace. 

The Government can do a great deal, 
but let us fight the tendency to “let the 
Government do it.” Only Christianity 
and the Christian Church herself can 
adequately serve this occasion, discharge 
this sacred responsibility. 

Thank God it is not true that our 
young men will be unprotected against 
vice and drink. But the loyalty and sac- 
rificial effort of every Christian church 
and of every Christian is required in this 
service campaign to keep the youth of 
America physically sound and morally 


fit. 
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A SERMON 


by Hilyer A. Stratton 


TEXT: JOHN 14:6 “‘JESUS SAITH UNTO HIM 
1 AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE.** 


A ONCE upon a time humor in 


America was represented by 
quite a famous magazine that 
bore the name of Life. That was in the 
dim, distant days of the twenties when 
the comic consisted of pie-throwing and 
such slap-stick rather than the sophistica- 
tion of the utterly ridiculous. Life served 
its generation nobly, but when we no 
longer thought of humor in terms of the 
simply funny, Life fell on evil days. 
However just about this time the editors 
of Time, who have a journalistic sense 
that is extraordinary, conceived the idea 
of a picture magazine of a high quality. 
In searching for a name for their new 
publication they came to the conclusion 
that the four letter word “L-I-F-E” best 
expressed what they wished to ac- 
complish. This name was already in use; 
the editors of Time however considered 
that these four letters were of such value 
that they bought the old humorous 
publication for a sum. expressed in six 
figures, solely for the right to use the 
title. Their journalistic judgment has 
provea sound. The new Life, which uses 
pictures and illustrations to set forth all 
phases and conditions of human life, has 
made a phenomenal success, a success 
due to the fundamental fact that life and 
its activities are of supreme interest to 
man. 

Unquestionably life is the greatest fact 
in the universe. It is also one of its 
greatest mysteries. All of a sudden we 
find ourselves here, we are living, we are 
conscious. Those who are philosophically 
inclined want to know where we came 
from. Is it some idyllic pre-existence 
such as Maeterlinck pictures in his Blue- 
bird? Most of us are even more con- 
cerned with our destination than with 
our origin. Scientists find their greatest 
mystery in life, as they do not know 
what it is or how it arrives. To date their 
efforts to produce life in the test tube 
have proved futile. At times they seem 
to be on the verge of discovering how 
life comes as they watch the growing 
crystals of the tobacco mosaic and won- 
der if the answer lies along this path, 
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At the present time the best that 
scientists can do is to admit that the 
old law of biogenesis still holds true. 
There is no life without preceding life. 
This law is the great stumbling block to 
deterministic materialists. The gap be- 
tween the inorganic and the living is 
still a vast chasm. The depression flower 
produced by pouring laundry bluing on 
a piece of coal “grows” but it is only the 
“growth” of crystals. It does not repro- 
duce. There are two more great chasms, 
that between the plant and the animal 
and that between the animal and man. 
Every attempt to cross these gulfs have 
failed. The best that we can say is that 
in biology the higher touches the lower 
and transforms it. The water lily sends 
its roots into the mud and the. ooze. 
There the roots absorb the organic chem- 
icals at the bottom of the pond. Then a 
marvelous change takes place. The life 
of the plant transforms the dead miner- 
als into the glory of the water lily. 

The scientist can search for the mean- 
ing of life and for its causes but he knows 
little more about it than the layman. 
The best that he can do is to bow in 
reverence before this wondrous mystery. 
Life is bestowed upon us. It is a gift with 
which we have nothing to do. We do not 
determine when we shall start to live 
and few control the time when life no 
longer animates their body. The impor- 
tant factor for us is not that we have 
life but it is how we use the life we 
possess. 

Now quality of life is far more impor- 
tant than quantity. The moss on the 
bark of the towering redwood lives but 
there is a vast difference in the quality 
of life between the moss and the tree. 
The giant sloth has animal life in com- 
mon with the intelligent dog. It is qual- 
ity that makes one a sloth and the other 
a friend of man. The African bushman 
has human life even as does the scientist 
or poet. It is the quality of life that 
makes the difference. 

On one occasion a young man came to 
Jesus. The record says that he was 
wealthy and a ruler. On the surface this 
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young man had everything that the heart 
might desire; he had money, he had 
youth, he had social and political posi- 
tion, he even possessed a negative right- 
eousness—a cold morality that could 
keep all of the ten commandments. He 
also possessed a personality that must 
have been exceedingly winsome for it is 
said that Jesus as He looked upon him 
loved him. This young man had a de- 
gree of intelligence as well, for in con- 
templating himself he was wise enough 
to recognize that he desperately needed 
life. Quantity of life he had in abun- 
dance, his lack was in quality and he 
knew it and was miserable. The rich 
young ruler came to Jesus because he 
recognized the utter hopelessness of his 
existence apart from the abiding life he 
believed Jesus could bestow. 

Our modern world has life in abun- 
dance. Life is so cheap with us that 
periodically we are willing to wipe out 
a whole generation of youth that repre- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Beef birds made of round steak cut into individual servings then rolled around a 
savory bread stuffing are served with buttered beans and kernel corn. An assortment 
of relishes with hard rolls completes the main course of this satisfying dinner 
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THRIFT CUTS 


CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 

Rh HE whole world gets the 

(A ES budget-ache after its spree of 

“ holiday spending. January church 

suppers must be inexpensive or they can 

never pull a crowd. Meat is the costly 
item—so look to the budget cuts. 

The less expensive cuts represent more 
than half of our meat supply, so there 
is plenty of choice. What’s more the 
food value of meat is in no way depend- 
ent upon its price or the cut’s location 
on the carcass. There is as much pro- 
tein, fat, vitamins, phosphorus and iron 
in a flank steak as in a tenderloin. Nor 
does flavor have any relation to cost. 
Many of the less popular cuts taste best 
when carefully prepared. Meat men who 
know fine flavor often choose for them- 
selves a rump roast which carries the 
neck—“Butcher’s roast” it is called in 
circles of the trade. 

Study the charts of the various meat 
animals and you will see that sixty per 
cent of a beef carcass falls into the 
economy class, fifty per cent of veal, 
forty per cent of lamb are economy cuts 
and forty per cent of the porker. These 
less expensive portions are less tender 
as they are taken from sections of the 
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animal used actively, but long slow moist 
heat turns connective tissue into a form 
of gelatine and there is nothing more 
tender than that. 

Beef Orders. Let’s examine the bar- 
gain buys. Beef economy cuts include 
all but rib, short loin, loin end and top 
sirloin. Left is the hind shank, for soup 
or simmering, heel of round to braise or 
simmer or to have ground for meat loaf. 
Remember bottom round for Swiss 
steak, and rolled rump or rump roast to 
braise. Flank is frequently rolled -to 
braise or to use for stewing. Flank steak 
fillets are to be remembered for braising, 
and flank steak of course is the old old 
story. The plate may be sold as short 
ribs, as rolled plate or as plate boiling 
beef. There is a rib steak that can be 
broiled and is not too expensive. From 
the chuck comes blade steak, blade pot 
roast, boneless chuck pot roast, arm pot 
roast, arm steak. A rolled boneless neck 
makes a savory pot roast or a stew. The 
brisket gives that old favorite, corned 
beef. From the shank comes crosscut 
fore, shank to braise and the knuckle 
soup bones. Oxtails are for soup or stews. 

Lamb Notes. A blade or an arm lamb 
chop from a square cut lamb shoulder 
is just as nutritious as those from loin 
or rib and nowhere near so costly. Try 
a rolled lamb shoulder or cushion lamb 
shoulder or boneless shoulder chops. 
Have the breast cut into riblets to braise, 


Potted veal served with dump- 
lings is something new in stew 


Beef shanks and noodles for a hearty meal 


tostew. Serve it rolled some day filled with 
a flavorsome dressing. Lamb neck slices 
are worthy for the braising pan. Don’t 
forget lamb shanks for the stew kettle. 

Veal and Ham. Among the cheaper 
cuts of veal is the rump roast which may 
be rolled if you like. There is the heel 
of veal round, veal hind shank—these to 
braise or simmer. Ask your meat man 
about a blade veal roast or an arm veal 
roast, a blade veal steak, an arm veal 
steak—these cuts taken from the shoul- 
der. Mock chicken legs are ground meat 
from veal breast. That’s good for meat 
loaves, too. Use this same portion for 
stew meat or have it cut into riblets to 
stew or braise. 

Ham is the most costly cut of the hog. 
The majority of buyers demand center 
slices, which leaves ham shank and the 
ham butt for the butcher to dispose of 
at the best price he can get. Loin roast 
ham end and loin roast shoulder end are 
worth considering from an economy an- 
gle. Fresh picnic shoulder, smoked picnic 
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Pork shoulder steaks with buttered cauliflower, parsley 
potato and baked apple is a budget supper good to eat 


shoulder, cushion style picnic shoulder 
and rolled picnic shoulder, all are inex- 
pensive. Sometime try blade pork 
steaks. Have a dinner of pork hocks 
with boiled potatoes and sauerkraut or 
pork tails to simmer with vegetables. 

Economy Dishes. Braising and stew- 
ing are the two main methods of cooking 
the less tender cuts. Braising means that 
meat is first browned then cooked done 
very slowly in a covered pan, roaster or 
steam kettle. Pot roasts, Swiss steaks, 
are examples of this method. Stews, too, 
are superior if the small pieces of meat 
are first browned. Then a considerable 
quantity of water is added and the cov- 
ered stew is slowly simmered. Slow cook- 
ing is the secret of success. It is fre- 
quently an advantage to have a tough 
cut ground—a process which automati- 
cally makes the meat tender. Ground 
meat made into loaves, patties or balls 
may be broiled or baked like the tender- 
est parts of the animal. 

Below are inexpensive meat dishes 
that are doing yeoman service in church 
kitchens across America. First are the 
Potato Meat Balls contributed by Mrs. 
V. O. Benson, who tells us the dish is 
served frequently by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


POTATO MEAT BALLS 
8 pounds ground veal Salt and pepper to 


8 pounds ground pork taste 
8 cups mashed and 1 quart cracker crumbs 
seasoned potatoes 8 eggs 
1 cup fat 


Mix thoroughly ground veal, and pork 
and mashed potatoes. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Form into oblong 
balls, roll in cracker crumbs, dip in 
beaten egg, and roll again in crumbs. 
Brown in fat then arrange in covered 
roaster and bake in slow oven for 144 
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hours. Yield: 100 small meat balls or 
sufficient for 50 servings. Cost .10 per 
portion. 

A man speaks up—Henry J. Southern, 
of the Men’s Bible Class of the Pendleton 
Street Baptist Church of Greenville, 
South Carolina: “Our men’s group,” he 
writes, “serves suppers at the church 
twice a year. These are important events 
to me as I prepare San Gabriel Hash, a 
dish I concocted while living in Cali- 
fornia. That hash has been a tremendous 
hit wherever it is introduced. This, 
served with hot rolls and sweet pickle, 
is a great meal.” 


SAN GABRIEL HASH 
60 potatoes 10 cloves garlic 


30 green peppers 10 cans corned beef 
30 small onions 2% quarts water 
20 tomatoes, peeled, or 2 Season to taste 
(No. 2%) cans tomatoes 

Peel and dice potatoes, peel and slice 
onions, wash and cut seeds from peppers, 
peel tomatoes, mince garlic. Break corned 
beef into chunks and place all ingredients 
together in bowl and chop until finely 
cut and well blended. Place in 5 large 
iron skillets, adding 2 cups of water to 
each. Cover and let cook until vegetables 
are tender. Season highly, using plenty 
of paprika, and stir occasionally to keep 
the hash from sticking. When the vege- 
tables are tender turn into greased loaf 
pans and bake in a moderate oven for 
20 minutes to brown. Approximate yield: 
50 man-size servings. Cost .09 per portion. 

Mrs. L. S. Cheney, 79 years young, 
recommends the Meat Fluff she has 
served so many, many times at suppers 


in the M. E. Church of Barron, Wisconsin. 


MEAT FLUFF 


8 cups canned toma- 8 cups pork sausage 
toes 2 tablespoons salt 
8 cups bread crumbs_ 1 teaspoon black 
8 cups partly cooked pepper 
(swollen) rice 1 teaspoon sage 
(if desired) 


Mix ingredients thoroughly and bake 
in roasting pans in slow oven (250° F.) 
for 1 hour. Approximate yield: 50 serv- 
ings. Cost .06 per portion. 


Royal Ham Scallop was the main 
supper dish when the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of Union Church, Stow, Massachusetts, 
served the “Conference” a year ago last 
June. Mrs. M. P. Lewis, president of the 
society, gives the recipe, which, she 
writes, is a great favorite. 


ROYAL HAM SCALLOP 

1 gallon chopped 3 cups flour 

cooked ham 1% cups butter 
2 dozen hard cooked 144 tablespoons salt 

eggs, sliced 1 teaspoon pepper 
1% gallons scalded 

milk 

Make a white sauce in double boilers 
using butter, flour, hot milk, salt and 
pepper. Arrange chopped ham and sliced 
eggs in baking dishes, add white sauce, 
cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
until nicely browned, about 30 minutes, 
in a moderate oven (350° F.). Approxi- 
mate yield: 50 portions. Cost .07 per 
portion. 


Ladies’ Aider Mrs. Leo Wittner of 
South Bend, Indiana, proposes meat and 
rice balls which have made a big hit at 
suppers given in the First Church of 
the Brethren. 


MEAT AND RICE BALLS 

8 pounds hamburger 2 tablespoons salt 
4 cups uncooked rice 8 cans tomato soup, 
6 medium size onions condensed 
1 teaspoon pepper 8 cans water 

Mix hamburger, rice and onions, finely 
cut. Add seasonings and shape into 100 
small balls. Place balls in baking pans 
and add 8 cans of condensed tomato 
soup mixed with an equal amount of 
water. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 144 hours, basting frequently. Yield: 
50 servings, 2 balls per person. Cost .05 
per portion. 


Church supper-goers at the First Meth- 
odist Church in Waukegan, Illinois, give 
the palm to the baked pork and noodle 
supper submitted by Mrs. A. J. Larson 
of Joliet, Illinois. Mrs. Larson suggests 
a vegetable salad, rolls, a beverage and 
dessert to complete the excellent and 
very popular meal. 


PORK AND NOODLE SUPPER 


9 pounds lean pork 2 No. 2% cans toma- 
shoulder ground toes 


5 pounds onions, fine- 1 teaspoon salt 
ly cut \% teaspoon pepper 
1% cup fat 1 tablespoon sugar 
8 cans tomato soup, 3 pounds fine noodles 
condensed 3 pounds American 


cheese, grated 


Mix pork and onions and fry in hot 
fat until brown. Add tomato soup and 
tomatoes seasoned with salt, pepper and 
sugar. Cook noodles until tender in boil- 
ing salted water. Drain and add to above 
mixture. Season to taste. Mix well and 
spoon into shallow baking pans to a 
depth of 11% inches. Sprinkle with grated 
American cheese and bake in a hot oven. 
(375° F.) until brown. Approximate 
yield: 50 servings. Cost .10 per portion. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1 | 


TIME’S UNTRODDEN TRACK 
“YE HAVE NOT PASSED THIS WAY 
HERETOFORE.” 

READ JOSHUA 3:1-7. 


Basep on our past experience of 
God’s sufficient aid, we can make a new 
start today. This year can, by the 
mercy of our Father, surpass all others. 
“The best is yet to be.” Time stretches 
before us like an untrodden pathway. 
In good heart and hope, with resolute 
courage and stronger faith, set your 
face toward the way. “I expect to pass 
through this world but once. Anything, 
therefore, that I can do, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.” 


For this New Year we bless Thee, 
O God. Help us that every day may see 
some service rendered, some good 
achieved. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, JANUARY 2 | 


OUR HEAVENLY GUIDE 
“HE KNOWETH THE WAY.” 
READ JOB 23:1-10. 


Tue way of life is sometimes hard for 
the Christian. We do not always re- 
alize that it is still harder for the non- 
Christian. The latter has no assurance 
that God overrules trials for his good. 
He has no sense of the divine presence 
to cheer and inspire. The Christian 
has. “To lift the hours that scattered 
lie and make them into living days; to 
hold the lamp of truth aloft, and grope 
among the haze. The way is not a 
thornless one. The distant hills are 
wrapped in shade. But He who went 
this way before bids us, ‘Be not 
afraid.’ ” 


Help us, dear Lord, to find Thee on 
life’s road, as did Thy disciples. Amen. 


| FRIDAY, JANUARY 3 | 


UNITY IN CHRIST 
“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE.” 
READ JOHN 17:15-23. 


Some years ago, we attended a serv- 
ice in Budapest. The great church was 
crowded. And the preacher was our 
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own Dr. Poling. His sermon was in 
English, but sentence by sentence, it 
was interpreted in Hungarian and in 
German. It must have been an ordeal 
for the preacher, but we then realized 
the barrier of languages. The service 
ended with Luther’s glorious hymn, “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” Each sang 
in his own tongue. And in the fact of 
God’s sufficiency the unity of believers 
was manifest. In Christ shall every 
barrier to human welfare and blessed- 
ness be broken down. 


Help us, O God, to glory in Thy 
saving grace that the universal brother- 
hood of believers may be realized. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, JANUARY 4 | 


THE RENEWING BREATH 
“CAN THESE BONES LIVE?” 
READ EZEKIEL 37:1-10. 


‘Tuere are more than two hundred 
bones in the human body. For the fine 
art of living, however, three are of pri- 
mary importance. The wishbone— 
granting there is one—suggests that we 
shall never be satisfied with ourselves 
or our attainments in the Christian life. 
The backbone implies resolution and 
effort to overcome self-complacency, 
weakness, and discouragement. The 
funnybone means that we cherish a 
sense of humor. That will preserve us 
from viewing reverses too seriously, and 
will arm us against the folly of taking 
offense. So with desire, determination 
to excel, and delight in God shall life 
grow strong. 


Gladden our hearts, O Father, by the 
knowledge that Thou art working in us 
to do Thy will. Through Jesus our Lord, 
Amen. 


[__SUNDAY, JANUARY 5 _] 


INVISIBLE THINGS 
“THE THINGS WHICH ARE NOT SEEN.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 4:8-18. 


Cru C. COLE has said that “All 
the powerful things in the world are in- 
visible—honor, character, love, elec- 
tricity, your power to visualize and 
make dreams come true. They are 
lights within, casting their rays around 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


you so that you may find your way. © 
Open your eyes with faith so that you 
may see them.” Other factors still more 
powerful? There is God, the source of 
all strength. There is the gracious in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Let the soul 
acknowledge these and faith will em- 
power it for nobler striving. Not the 
seen, but the unseen, should weigh with 
us today. 


Open Thou our eyes, O Father, to 
Thy working in the world, and to the 
things which enrich the life. Through 
Christ Jesus our Lord, Amen. 


| MONDAY, JANUARY 6 | 


KEEP A TIGHT REIN 
“BE YE NOT AS ... THE MULE.” 
READ PSALM 32. 


Waar a strange text! Yet how salu- 
tary. When an animal is afraid of 
something, or is restive or fresh, it is 
necessary to keep a tight rein on him. 
So it is with our tempers. It is so easy 
to get angry; easier still to say things 
in the heat of the moment that we may 
regret bitterly afterwards. If we must 
rebuke, disagree, or contend, let it be 
with a firm hand on ourselves, and in 
the spirit of the saintly George Her- 
bert, who counsels us, “Be calm in 
arguing; for fierceness makes error a 
fault, and truth discourtesy.” As lovers 
of Christ, what? 


Because Thy honor is committed to 
our keeping, because we can bring re- 
proach on Thy cause, help us, O Sav- 
iour, to self-mastery like Thine own. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7 


SMALL BEGINNINGS 
“WHO HATH DESPISED THE DAY OF 
SMALL THINGS?” 
READ ZECHARIAH 4:1-10. 


Tue corn broom of the American 
kitchen owes its origin to no less a per- 
son than Benjamin Franklin. He once 
received a small whisk from India, and 
noticing a few seeds on some of the 
straws, he planted them. From the tiny 
crop, he again took the seeds, and dis- 
tributed them among some friends, with 
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a hint of what might result. So the 
broom corn was grown, and a great 
industry sprang from those few seeds. 
Is not that a bit like life itself? We 
never know what a kind act, a word 
of sympathy, a tactful reference to the 
Saviour Christ may achieve. 


Help us, O divine Master, to use 
every opportunity to glorify Thee and 
spread Thy kingdom. Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8 | 


FINDING THE BEAUTIFUL 
“THEY ARE SPIRITUALLY DISCERNED.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 2:12-16. 


Some people are strangely blind to 
the glory of life, to its wealth of oppor- 
tunities, and to the blessing and joy 
which Ged has put within our reach. 
Perhaps Emerson has the explanation. 
He says, “Though we travel the world 
over to find the beautiful, we must 
carry it with us or we find it not.” To 
appreciate the beauty of the world, of 
great music, of noble literature, needs 
the inner faculty. So does the due ap- 
praisal of our Christian faith. But 
whatever we may lack in other direc- 
tions, God can impart this faculty of 
appreciation to the seeking soul. 


Divine Father, who are ever touching 
our hearts by Thy Spirit, lead us to 
discern the things which make for our 
peace, Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


[ THURSDAY, JANUARY 9 } 


THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE 
“I KNOW WHOM I HAVE BELIEVED.” 
READ I TIMOTHY 1:8-13. 


SomeTm™es we hear a friend say 
“You're telling me!” He may mean 
that he already knows, and therefore 
needs no information. When we scan 
Paul’s affirmations, we note an author- 
ity born of conviction. Does a man ask 
the way of salvation; how he can be 
delivered from evil; how he can over- 
come worry and discontent? Paul might 
well reply, “You're telling me sin is 
too strong, that life is too stern? Then 
I'm telling you. Out of my own ex- 
perience, I know Christ is sufficient. 
He is merciful to the sinner, mighty to 
aid the weak, and adequate to life’s 
every demand.” 


By the aid of Thy Holy Spirit, lead 
us to that sublime confidence in Thee 
by which we may trust Thee more. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 10 


THE CHRIST OF ALL MEN 
“YE ARE COMPLETE IN HIM.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 2:6-14. 


On A bridge in Austria there are 
several statues of Christ. Each shows 
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g MONDAY, JANUARY 13 


Him in a different guise. Yet for all 
who cross on their way to the city, 
there is a definite appeal. The work- 
man sees Jesus the Carpenter. The 
farmer, driving his sheep to market, 
sees the Good Shepherd. The sick look 
on the Good Physician. And the chil- 
dren behold the great Teacher, and the 
Friend of the young. What do we need 
most? An ideal, the leading of the 
shepherd, the healing of the soul, or 
teacher and friend, Saviour and Lord? 
All our needs are met in Christ. 


What a friend we have in Thee, O 
Lord. Help us to depend on Thee more. 
So shall life be blest. Through Thy 
name, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, JANUARY 11 I} 


LOOKING OUT FOR THE BEST 
“PATIENT IN TRIBULATION.” 
READ ROMANS 12:9-16. 


He WAS a wise man who counseled 
us, “It is better to say something good 
about a bad man than something bad 
about a good man.” Many people de- 
light in finding flaws, and in spreading 
gossip about the peccadilloes and short- 
comings of their fellow men. They are 
like those who, on a five hundred mile 
trip, will remember vividly a detour of 
one mile, and forget the perfect high- 
way, the smooth going, and the glori- 
ous scenery, on the rest of the journey. 
Let us be Christian, and therefore dif- 
ferent. Look for only the best in peo- 
ple, in life’s happenings. So shall life 
grow joyous. 


Give us loving hearts and discerning 
eyes, O Father, that we may rejoice in 
Thee. Through Jesus Christ our Re- 
deemer, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JANUARY 12 } 


A BRIGHT BEAM ON A DARK DAY 
“UNTO THE UPRIGHT THERE ARISETH 
LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS.” 
READ PSALM 112. 


Dark days are still with us. Win- 
ter’s grip still holds the earth in its 
power. Yet without winter, there could 
be no spring. Without the frost and 
snow, next season’s harvest would be 
lacking. So God overrules our painful, 
trying experiences. “The night is 
mother of the day, the winter of the 
spring, and ever upon old decay the 
greenest mosses cling. Behind the 
clouds the starlight lurks, through 
showers the sunbeams fall; for God, 
who loveth all His works, hath left 
His hope with all.” So the light of 
God’s love shines through all events, 
bringing guidance and cheer. 


Awaken in our souls, O God, deeper 
trust and truer surrender, so shall life 
bring forth the harvest of good deeds. 











THE CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
“WE KNOW THAT ALL THINGS WORK 
TOGETHER.” 
READ ROMANS 8:22-28. 


Ir HAS been pointed out that “an 
optimist is one who thinks he knows a 
place where he can get work, and keeps 
on looking for it. A pessimist is one 
who knows there is not any work, and 
quits looking—except for some one to 
support him.” The Christian can never 
be a pessimist. He takes life’s reverses, 
assured that God overrules all that may 
happen to him for the soul’s good. He 
sees evil’s assaults upon things he holds 
dear. Yet he knows greater is He who 
is for us than those who are against us. 
Christ’s kingdom shall yet come. 


Restore unto us that confidence born 
of believing faith, O God, that our 
hearts may be brave. For Christ’s sake, 
Amen. 


| TUESDAY, JANUARY 14 | 


STRIVING FOR THE SECONDARY 
“WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT... .?” 
READ MARK 8:34-38. 


Torstoy tells of a man whose de- 
sire was greater than his deeds. Pur- 
chasing land from the Bashkirs he was 
to have all he could walk around be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. But if he 
failed to reach the starting point, his 
money would then be forfeited. With 
the sun, Pakhom was off. He walked 
steadily until midday. But taking in 
this choice section and that, he had 
gone farther than he had planned. The 
sun began to dip. Pakhom staggered 
as he ran towards the goal. Then as 
the sun sank from sight, he fell head- 
long to the ground. He was dead. 
“What shall it profit... ?” 


Give us to set our hearts upon the 
enduring wealth of character that life 
may not be in vain. For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15 | 


CHOOSING THE PATH 


“HE LEADETH ME IN THE PATHS.” 
READ PSALM 23. 


An UNKNOWN poet cries, “I said, 
“Let me walk in the fields.’ He said, 
‘No; walk in the town.’ I said, “There 
are no flowers there.’ He said, ‘No flow- 
ers, but a crown.’” So God does not 
always allow us to tread the path we 
please. We would seek the easy way; 
that: might not be best. We would 
avoid the toil of the upward track; that 
would leave us on the lowlands of life. 
We would escape the clamor of duty, 
the pressure of daily responsibility, the 
distasteful and arduous; that would rob 
(Continued on page 56) 
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MOTION PICTURE 
Commentator 


* 
By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


INCE our field is the movies, we reflect 

this month on what the picture com- 
panies are doing to establish a happy 
medium between those who demand en- 
tertainment remote from the realities of 
contemporary life and who want the films 
to keep abreast of the headlines. 

Suppose we take four current films and 
analyze them in the light of this happy 
medium. First, MGM’s “Bitter Sweet” 
with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy. This can be classified without fear 
of contradiction as an “escape” movie; 
a musical offering designed to take us to 
that world of make-believe where bombs 
and breadlines are unknown. The gener- 
ous technicolor, Miss MacDonald’s lilting 
voice, Mr. Eddy’s booming baritone and 
the soft sounds of a pre-Hitler Vienna 
are blended in a passable romance which 
is certainly remote from contemporary 
things. 

From this sweetness and light we go to 
the other extreme. Warner Brothers’ 
“The Letter” is a grim, morose story of 
murder and adultery. Essentially a mys- 
tery, it involves Bette Davis, Herbert 
Marshall and James Stephenson in a 
sordid tropical drama which combines 
good suspense with questionable taste. 
Miss Davis shoots her lover because he 
has forsaken her for a Malayan girl, then 
tries to obtain a letter which would in- 
criminate her. Death and defeat stalk 
through the film. 


Now to the great open spaces where 
Jean Arthur dons chaps and six-guns in 
Columbia’s “Arizona.” She’s hard as 
nails when she runs her stage coach 
through Indians and outlaws; nice and 
feminine when William Holden makes 
love to her. None the less, for those who 
‘care for tragedy, this picture will be 
ranked among the best. 

Back again we go to the tropics where 
we find United Artists displaying Marlene 
Dietrich in a group picture of “Seven 
Sinners.” It’s the old story of sex vs. art 
and this picture contains no artistry. 
Those familiar with Dietrich movies will 
find that this latest offering goes past the 
borderline of decency in unfolding the 
story of a hardened maiden who frequents 
tropical bars and temporarily wins the 
heart of a naval officer. 

These four pictures cost Hollywood in 
the neighborhood of $4,000,000 to pro- 
duce. The movie industry is a gigantic 
business whose only returns come from 
the public; the box office must show a 
profit. Which means Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica by the million must turn out to see 
these films and like them enough to come 
back next week for another. 

We are not trying to be intolerant. 
From many sources comes warning of the 
storm of public opinion which may soon 
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break over Hollywood’s head. Some of 
the protestants are those who shriek 
continually at nothing at all. But there 
are those others who want the movie 
industry to give us messages of hope and 
stories of the greatness of humanity in 
these troubled times. Hollywood does not 
lack the themes; does it lack the courage 
to select them wisely and well? 


Walter Disney’s “Fantasia” may, a 
decade from now, be called the most 
revolutionary film since Griffith’s “Birth 
of a Nation.” Griffith, you remember, 
brought realism to the screen; Disney now 
gives us visual music. Really a wonderful 
job of movie making, if we may call it 
a movie. 

“Fantasia” is the perfect name for this 
film. No matter if you dislike the classical 
Tchaikowsky, Beethoven and Mous- 
sorgsky, you'll find Disney’s characters 
worth your time and money. Eight varied 
compositions are animated by an array 
of characters ranging from Mickey Mouse 
to Mephistopheles; the visualized Stra- 
vinsky’s “Birth of Spring” is especially 
effective in its musical picturization of the 
birth of creation. Stokowski’s music is 
fine; Deems Taylor is the ideal com- 
mentator and the Disney drawings are 
beautiful and artful in the best sense 
of the = sd. 

However, we strongly urge that the 
younger children be hastily removed be- 
fore the final composition. The visualiza- 
tion of Moussorgsky’s “Night on Bald 
Mountain” is one of the most horrifying 
bits of screen animation we have ever 
seen. Showing the conflict between good 
and evil, devils and ghouls cavort over 
the world then are driven back to the 
depths by the bells tolling “Ave Maria.” 
The closing religious theme is beautifully 
sung, but we thought weak in picturiza- 
tion. Children will miss the point and be 
frightened to death by the “Bald Moun- 
tain” scene. We were shivering, ourselves. 

For adults, “Fantasia” offers not so 
much entertainment as a thrilling ex- 
perience. We urge you to see it. 


Universal’s “One Night in the Tropics” 
is a dull and not too uplifting story of 
light opera in the Caribbean. Allan Jones 
and Nancy Kelly play the leads. 


“Escape to Glory” doesn’t live up to 
its title. It gives us Pat O’Brien and 
Constance Bennett in a melodrama of 
contemporary sea life, with the destruc- 
tion of a submarine climaxing this routine 
adventure story. A Columbia picture. 


Jackie Cooper turns detective in MGM’s 
“Gallant Sons” a none-too plausible 
juvenile film which has its entertaining 
moments. 


The Country Preacher Says: 


I SEE from my last letter that I was 
going to tell you something this time 
about my Geneva trip. Well, I can’t say 
much for I have had another big trip’ 
since that one—just back from Cincinnati. 
It was election day that I went to Geneva, 
New York, and spoke to a group from 


‘Hobart College that night. I guess their 


minds were more on the result of the 
election than on my talk—and it took 
quite a few of my A-No. 1, specially 
selected, extra fresh, stories to warm them 
up. Then the next day after the returns 
were in I spoke for the Rotary Club. That 
is a beautiful section of New York state 
and those finger lakes, made they say by 
iceberg deposits damming up the deep 
gorged rivers, are really wonderful. Some 
are forty miles long. I also spoke at a 
big young peoples’ gathering in Rochester. 
I will go back there in January and speak 
for the Congregational church men’s club. 

I shall have to tell that Congregational 
club about the old colored preacher who 
was having a large number baptized by 
immersion. As the end of the line of folks 
was near, one man seemed to hold back. 

“Ts you been baptized, Brudder?” asked 
the preacher. : 

“Yes, I’ze been baptized.” 

“And who baptized you, Brudder?” 

“Why de Episcopal did baptize me.” 

“Oh, Brudder,” exclaimed the preacher, 
“That wan’t no baptism—dat was jus’ dry 
cleaning.” 

But on Thanksgiving morning (New 
England Thanksgiving) I got home from 
a trip to Cincinnati—what I call a real 
trip. I got to Cincinnati Saturday night 
and left Tuesday night, having made 
seven talks, addresses, sermons, etc. Sun- 
day morning in Christ church we had 
some 400 in the congregation. They have 
300 in the Sunday School and do an 
enormous parish house and social service 
work with a paid staff of 14 people and 
a budget of over $50,000.00. So many 
children come in from the public schools 
to get religious instruction that they have 
to have three part-time teachers for this. 
It takes four full-time janitors in the 
parish house. They want me to come out 
and spend a month next summer going 
around with Bishop Hobson’s “‘Cathedral- 
on-wheels.” I understand a Presbyterian 
minister has been going around with an 
Episcopal minister in this work—so is the 
spirit of unity growing. I went out to a 
suburb and preached in a sort of com- 
munity chapel there among families who 
had moved out from the city. At what 
hour do you suppose they had decided 
best, after having tried out many different 
ones? Six o’clock in the afternoon! The 
place was full and always is. 

On the way back I stopped over night 
in New York and was entertained at the 
Arts Club on Grammercy Park. They 
had a beautiful dinner for a group of 
authors of this year’s vintage and a 
wonderful display of the new books. 


Yesterday we had twelve for Thanks- 
giving. We had two geese of our own 
raising and they were fine. We have an- 
other for Christmas. Charles is at the 
Conservatory in Boston and seems to be 
getting along fine. The folks drove up to 
see him Sunday when I was in Ohio. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


after you’ve turned eighteen. It’s against 
the law or something. So the superin- 
tendent told my sister she’d just have to 
take me whether she wanted to or not.” 

“And you’re living with this doting 
sister, now?” 

“Ves. She’s got this small apartment, 
and she doesn’t want me in it. She 
never has wanted me—” 

Sudden tears choked Rose Anne’s 
throat. She lifted swimming eyes to Bill’s. 
“Oh, do you think I could get a job?” 
she anguished. “Pay my own way?” 

“Surest thing you know!” said Bill. 
“All it needs is nerve . . . Now let’s get 
on with this card. Education, blank. 
Experience—say, girl, you must have had 
a lot of experience in ten years of Orphan- 
age! What did you do there?” 

“Mostly, I worked in the basement.” 

“Fine! Write down on this dotted line, 

‘Basement’—you can start there and work 
up.” 
They sat there side by side, painstaking- 
ly filling out their questionnaires, ob- 
livious to the the fact that the offices were 
fast filling with other young men and 
women, all intent on getting a job. When 
Mr. Gilmore, Personnel Manager, finally 
returned from lunch, Bill was no longer 
there. He was taking little Miss Educa- 
tion-Blank out to lunch. 

A week passed slowly. Then came the 
eagerly-awaited letter from the G. H. 
Middleton Company. He opened it with 
fumbling, excited fingers. Inside was a 
brief note telling him to report for work 
next Monday—as salesman in the men’s 
furnishing department! 

There must be a mistake somewhere, 
he fumed to Dick later. A Phi Beta Key 
man being offered a job sellng ties behind 
a counter! 

Dick went on rubbing his tired feet 
with green lotion from a bottle. But he 
finally spoke. 

“T don’t like my job, either,” he ad- 
mitted wearily, “but as I look at it, a 
fellow has three choices.. He can starve, 
pan-handle, or work at any job he can 
get. I prefer the last-named.’ 

Bill glowered at him. “You aren’t, by 
any chance, advising me to take this 
ribbon counter job, are you?” he de- 
manded. 

Dick carefully stretched his stiff toes. 
“After all,” he shrugged, “one has to eat.” 

“And you’re tired of feeding me? Is 
that it?” 

“Aw, skip it! You know as well as I do 
that while I’ve got a crust you’re wel- 
come to two-thirds of it. Also to most of 
my shirts. Mebbe you'll be able to get 
an employee’s rake-off on the price of ties. 
That ought to help out on the high cost of 
dressing, fella!” 

But Bill wouldn’t take up the joshing 
gauntlet. He smoldered all that night 
and Sunday. Monday found him back on 
the Eleventh Floor of Middleton’s waving 
that upsetting letter under the nose of the 
gold-and-green secretary. 

“The letter seems perfectly clear to 
me,” said Miss Green, handing it back to 
him. “What is it you don’t understand, 
Mr. Adams?” 

It was then Bill exploded. “I’m no 
moron!” he shouted at her. “I’m no 
ribbon clerk material, and you know it!” 
“You seem to grant Miss Green knows 
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a lot,” said a quietly-amused voice from 
behind him. He flung round to meet it— 
and faced the great Middleton, himself, 
on his way in to his office. 

“Not as much as she jolly well thinks 
she does!” snapped Bill. He knew it was 
a silly retort. He could have kicked him- 
self when he heard G. H.’s involuntary 
chuckle. 

As Bill strode angrily towards the 
elevators, Miss Green’s raised voice fol- 
lowed him. “What that young upstart 
needs,” she rasped, “is putting in his 
place!” 

“And where would you say that was?” 

G. H’s voice actually sounded inter- 
ested. Bill found himself slowing up to 
hear that lemon’s answer. She raised her 
voice deliberately to be sure he got it. 

“In the basement,” she sneered. 

Bill wended his bewildered way down to 
the office of the personnel department. 

“Mr. Gilmore,” he said, with a shaken 
earnestness that the silver-haired man 
found oddly winning. “Won’t you spare 
me a few minutes of your time—please? 
I feel I have something to give Middle- 
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All his brassy brashness was gone, all 
his young cockiness. Nothing mattered 
but convincing this hirer of thousands of 
employees that he could fill an important 
position. He had a certain boyish elo- 
quence. Mr. Gilmore was obviously im- 
pressed. 

“From my freshman year in college,” 
Bill explained, “I was chosen by students 
and faculty alike for top positions. The 
president of the college, the dean, the 
athletic coach—they all said I was a born 
leader. All I ask is a chance to show you.” 

Mr. Gilmore drummed contemplative 
fingers on his desk. “Mr. Adams,” he said, 
“we have a special school for the training 
ef store executives. It is attended by 
young men already in our employ, who 
seem to possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions. We give them a year’s training, 
with increased salary, and—excuse me a 
moment.” His phone was ringing. 

When Mr. Gilmore hung up the re- 
ceiver, a forbidding chill had eclipsed his 
affability. 

“That was a message from the Eleventh 








Floor, Mr. Adams, canceling your as- 
signment to Men’s Furnishings,‘ Street 
Floor. You are to report instead to the 
basement. You will sell sauce-pans. Good 
day, Mr. Adams.” 

In the elevator going down was Miss 
Green. As they reached the ground floor, 
Bill gritted, “I’m quitting.” 

“T knew you would,” she said; and he 
could have pasted her one for that curl 
of her lip. 

“Of course you would rather quit! Do 
you know where G. H. started? In the 
basement, selling saucepans! That guy’s 
real. He clerked on every floor, and in 
every department—and he’s a Phi Beta 
Key man, too!—before he ever sat at a 
desk. And you have the nerve to come 
crashing in, demanding an executive job! 
I know all about you. I had a friend who 
went through college in your class— 
worked all the way. You pan-handled 
your way through.” 

“T didn’t! That’s a lie!” 

She shrugged. “When you had a 
heavy date, you kept it in a borrowed 
dress suit. Your parents paid your big 
bills, and your roommate paid your small 
ones. He squared your debts with his 
hard-earned cash. Oh yes, you had it 
easy! Everything came your way. Even 
the president’s daughter. Pretty soft hav- 
ing her fall for you, wasn’t it? Gave you 
plot of free tickets. I suppose you plan to 
marry her so you can live off her income 
for life... .. Oh, no, you wouldn’t work in 
the basement! Not a common, every-day 
loafer like you!” 

With a swish of her skirts she was 
gone, leaving Bill to a stunned, bleak 
silence. All within him was one big hurt. 
He miserably waved away a little blonde 
waitress. Try as he would, he could not 
hold back the little moan that pushed its 
tortured way between his teeth. .. . Hours 
later he climbed the dusty stairs to Dick’s 
apartment, his eyes dark with pain. 

“No supper, thanks,” he told Dick as 
he entered. “I’m going to lie down. I’ve 
had a tough day.” 

“Here’s something that’ll make you feel 
better,” said Dick, and tossed it over. 

At last! A letter from Beth, in Switzer- 
land. He took it into the bedroom and 
read it. Then he lay on the bed and 
closed his eyes. Beth was married—to 
some Swiss scientist! “It is all for the 
best, Billy boy,” she had written. “You 
see, he actually likes to work—and so do 
I. We are two serious people. You would 
find us very dull. You prefer to play—” 

“Feeling better?” teased Dick, from the 
bedroom door. 

“Lissen!” blurted out Bill. “All I owe 
you I mean to pay. I—I’ve got a— 
steady job now—selling saucepans in 
Middleton’s basement.” 

When Bill reported for work in the 
basement, he hated the smell of it, the 
sight of it, the sound of it. But, “I’m a 
cheap guy,” he thought bitterly. “This is 
where I belong.” 

It was then that his eyes fell on Miss 
Education—Blank. She was standing by 
a table of toys, gazing about her like a 
lost child. He saw those great brown eyes, 
with their drowning look, grab at his 
stare as at a straw. He watched her 
jostle early customers to reach his side. 
She got there just as the manager did. 

“Oh,” she gasped, gazing up into Bill’s 
face. “Thank goodness, they put you 
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down here . . . I’ve only been here a 
week, and I’m still all in a daze.” 

She looked up at the elegant gentleman 
at Bill’s side. “It’s all right now, Mr. 
Johnson,” she said soothingly. “Mr. 
Adams is here; he’ll help me. When he 
was in the personnel department he 
helped me get this job. I shan’t make 
any more silly mistakes. Mr. Adams 
loves to help folks.” 

The manager’s harassed eyes surveyed 
Bill from top to toe. What he saw, he 
liked. Suddenly his face lit up, and he 
patted Bill’s broad shoulders. 

“T’m to sell saucepans,” explained Bill. 

“Oh no, you’re not,” grinned the base- 
ment manager, “you’re to be the base- 
ment’s Helping Hand. The man who had 
the job has a promotion. All the Helping 
Hands move up as soon as I get them 
trained to where they’re any help at all. 
It’s mighty tough on me.” 

So Miss Education—Blank was moved 
from toys, about which she knew nothing, 
to saucepans, about which she knew a lot. 
While Bill oozed helpfulness from behind 
an impressive desk, over which was a 
placard reading, “Tell Mr. Fix-it your 
troubles. Let him help you out!” 

Bill found the job exhilarating. He 
worked at it as ardently as he played 
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sents the finest embodiment of our life. 
Quantity of life we have but quality is 
far from us. We are dismayed, we are 
confused. Many of our thinkers express 
the utter hopelessness that characterized 
Graeco-Roman paganism. Theodore Drei- 
ser remarks: “I find life to be a complete 
illusion or mirage .. . in the wholly in- 
explicable world.” 

When the rich young ruler came to 
Jesus he was typical of all youth of all 
ages who have made the search for abid- 
ing life. The youth of Greece felt that 
they would find it in philosophy and beauty. 

Others have looked for the way of life 
in terms of authority, particularly the 
authoritarian state. 

Before man knew the love of wisdom, 
or had felt the heel of the tyrant demand- 
ing that he lay his all on the altar of the 
state, man had sought for life in terms of 
religion. Men had their sacrifices, they 
had their ritual, they had their taboos. 
Even here they found only a partial an- 
swer. 

In our day we have grown wiser than 
our fathers. Seeing the amazing accom- 
plishments of science in the material 
world we placed science on the throne. 
A radical change is indispensable; unless 
man discovers his soul science will prove 
a Frankenstein that will butcher human- 
ity collectively. 

“Good Master what must I do to in- 
herit eternal life?” To this young man of 
such abounding promise Jesus said, “Sell 
all you have, give to the poor and follow 
me and you will have life.” It is of no use 
to follow Jesus unless you are ready to 
devote everything you have to His poor. 
It is of no use to devote everything that 
you have to His poor unless you are pre- 
pared to follow Him. 

Following Jesus leads to abundant life, 
for we gain a radically new concept con- 
cerning very fundamental factors. For 
in Jesus, God becomes human, friendly, 


football. If at times it tended to wear 
him down, the admiring gaze of Miss 
Education—Blank, from over a saucepan, 
spurred him on to new heights of effi- 
ciency. That orphan child thought that 
he knew it all! Well, it would never do 
to disillusion her. 

It was New Year’s week when his 
promotion came. His eyes danced at the 
sight of the extra check, but what made 
him shout gleefully to Dick was a chaste, 
imposing-looking card asking him to at- 
tend the school for executives, meeting 
three mornings a week on the Eleventh 
Floor. 

He went out across the snowy, starlit 
park to tell Rose Anne the good news. He 
found her shivering on a hard bench, 
tearfully trying to keep out of her sister’s 
way. He sat down beside her. Jumping 
Jupiter! With this swell raise, he’d soon 
be in a position to marry. Well—all it 
needed was nerve! He thrust a warm 
arm around her. 

“Lissen,” he said, a bit shakily. “I’m 
going home Sunday to see my Proud 
Parents. I wish you’d come along. Mom’s 
always been crazy to have a daughter. 
What d’you say?” 

She never said a word. She just sat 
there, joy on her face, all in a daze. 


forgiving and so merciful that men still 
wonder as they see His Son on Calvary. 
As we look upon Him there on the central 
cross we know what He meant when He 
said “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” 

If we follow Jesus we walk in the path- 
way of life because we gain a correct 
estimate of self. For the natural man self 
is all-important; he lives in a Ptolemaic 
universe and wants the sun, moon and 
stars to revolve about himself. The 
Christian lives in a Copernican universe. 
With Paul he says, “For me to live is 
Christ.” Because self is no longer at the 
center, the Christian finds his place in the 
universe and fits there as perfectly as do 
the stars in their courses. 

When we follow Jesus we have life for 
we see that the goal of living is others. 
In Jesus we have the truest example of 
a man living and dying completely for 
others. He has proved that His words 
are true, “He that would gain his life 
shall lose it, but he that would lose his 
life shall gain it.” The norm for living is 
not what we can gain for self but how 
much we can do for others. 

Jesus is the way, the truth and the life, 
for He shows us that life is more than 
existence. The animal feels, moves, sat- 
isfies his desires and may think to an ex- 
tent. Many men today are living on the 
animal plane of Carlos Cibos in Anthony 
Adverse, with his “good mammalian 
philosophy.” If we are living merely on 
this plane we are dead to everything but 
this plane, we are dead to everything that 
is higher. Paul tells us, “To be carnally 
minded is death.” God has called us to 
bear His own breath, to forsake the ani- 
mal plane and live on the higher plane of 
the sons of God. 

Finally we find the way of abiding life 
in Christ because as we look into the 
future in the pages of God’s Book we see 
that the Kingdom is coming. It will be 
a Kingdom with Christ as head and men 
as brothers. 
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The next four dishes are from the 
Church Housekeeping Bureau. 


POTTED VEAL WITH DUMPLINGS 


8 pounds veal shoul- 2 teaspoons Worces- 
er tershire sauce 

4 onions 4 bunches celery 

1 gallon water 24 carrots 

2%% tablespoons salt 1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon pepper 1 cup cold water 










Remove fat and cut meat into one-inch 
cubes. Simmer veal and sliced onion in 
water for one hour. Add salt, pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce, celery and sliced 
carrots. Continue cooking for 15 minutes. 
Thicken mixture with flour and water 
blended together. Prepare dumplings and 
drop by teaspoonfuls on top of the meat: 
Cover closely and steam 12 minutes. 
Yield: 24 servings. Cost .10 per portion. 






























DUMPLINGS 
6 cups flour 1 tablespoon salt 
4 tablespoons baking \% cup lard 

powder 3 cups milk 

Sift flour, measure and sift again with 
baking powder and salt. Cut in lard until 
a fine even crumb. Add milk and mix to 
a soft dough. Yield: 24 dumplings, cost 
.01 each. 





BARBECUED SPARERIBS 


12 pounds spareribs % 
1% cups water 
3 cups vinegar 
1% cups butter 
1% cups chili sauce 


cup horseradish 

3% cup Worcestershire 
sauce 

2 teaspoons salt 

Dash of cayenne 


Wipe spareribs and crack bones across 
middle; lay on rack of broiler. Grill slow- 
ly about % hour, or until brown and crisp, 
basting occasionally with sauce made by 
heating together remaining ingredients. 
Use sauce left from basting for gravy. 
Yield: 24 servings. Cost .12 per portion. 


PORK SHOULDER STEAKS 








Pork shoulder steaks are slices cut 
from the pork shoulder as the name im- 
plies. They are rich in flavor, tender, 
economical. The steaks may contain the 
small round arm bone, if cut from the 
side nearest the shoulder or the blade 
bone if cut from the right side. Steaks, 
such as those shown in the photograph, 
are most satisfactory when cut an inch 
thick. They should be browned on both 
sides in a small amount of fat. When 
brown, three or four tablespoons of hot 
water may be added, the pan covered and 
the steaks cooked until thoroughly done, 
about one hour for thick steaks. 











BEEF SHANK COOKERY 
















Try cross-cut beef shanks and noodles 
for a supper main course. Add a crisp 
salad and baked apples to complete a 
hearty meal. Beef shanks, too, are eco- 
nomical, they are flavorsome, they are 
tender when cooked slowly by braising or 
simmering. 


To braise, first brown the shanks well 
on both sides in hot lard. Now add a 
small amount of hot water and season 
with salt and pepper. Cover kettle tightly 
and allow the shanks to cook slowly until 
done, about two hours. During the cook- 
ing more liquid is added as needed. The 
noodles are cooked in boiling salted water 
until tender and then seasoned with the 
beef drippings. 
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Governor observed with satisfaction, had 
never grown heedless of her appearance. 
The blue calico dress that she wore this 
morning was carefully made, and the 
waist fitted her fine form as if it had 
been cut from satin. Her masses of yellow 
hair shone with good grooming. 

“Madam Whitman,” Simpson said sud- 
denly, “how much longer shall you con- 
tinue to throw yourself away in this 
terrible place? Do you not see, though 
its coming was delayed, that my warning 
at Fort Hall was true? What good is 
being done by your stay here? As far 
as embracing true Christianity goes, the 
Indians are invulnerable—do you not 
see that? You know your defeat here is 
inevitable. Why .draw out the agony. 
When this territory becomes British we 
shall not permit missionary work of your 
sort here.’ 

“Tf this territory becomes British—” 
corrected Narcissa. 

“No, Madam, when! Your Congress 
does not wish to add this isolated empire 
to its other governmental problems.” 

Narcissa tapped the table restlessly with 
her fingers. “I know! I know!” she ad- 
mitted. “We are crude and ignorant, as 
youth always is. We don’t deserve 
Oregon. By every right of personal sacri- 
fice and wise control it should be British. 
Nevertheless, Sir George, it shall be 
American!” 

“Shall be?” 

“Shall be! Folks of your own race, 
millions and millions of them, are push- 
ing against your few score.” 

“But, happily for us, the land will be 
ours before the American hordes begin to 
flow in.” 

“T wonder!” said Narcissa slowly. “You 
have made me feel that even if I am not 
of any importance to the souls of the 
Indians, I am of importance to the 
stability of the mission.” 

“You know as well as I do,” protested 


—$$ | the Governor, “that this mission is not of 
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the slightest import.” 

“This mission, Sir George, is just three 
hundred and fifty acres of American soil 
to counterbalance the British soil at, say, 
Fort Walla Walla. We shall remain at 
Waii-lat-pu until the end. What that end 
is to be, I cannot yet foresee.” 

“The end will be a massacre!” ejacu- 
lated Sir George, “and through no machi- 
nations of priest or politician. The cause 
is in the essential natures of you and the 
Cayuse. For God’s sake, Narcissa,” lean- 
ing forward to take her hand, “don’t do 
this suicidal thing.” 

“T must,” answered Narcissa, wonder- 
ing, as she spoke, where she found strength 
for the refusal. For the clasp of that firm, 
kind hand touched her inmost heart. 

“You cannot remain my friend and 
continue your endeavor to undermine me 
in the task my sovereign has set me.” Still 
white to the lips, Sir George arose and 
took a turn up and down the little room. 
After.a moment he paused before her, and 
said, his face distorted with pain, “You 
cannot realize what this is costing me— 
what you mean to me.” Then, “Oh, Nar- 
cissa! Narcissa!” he groaned. 

She struck her hands against her bosom 
and fought as she had never fought be- 
fore. All that was untamed within her, 
which had found outlet in her music, now 





struggled for expression through her feel- 
ing for this man, whose intellect, whose 
power, whose splendid personality so fas- 
cinated her. But her will did not fail 
her; and when she did speak, it was in the 
words of that Christ whose cause she 
represented: 

“Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall I say? Father save me from this 
hour? Nay for this cause came I unto 
this hour!” 

The Scotsman covered his face with 
his hands. “Amen!” he groaned. Then 
he placed his palms upon the table and 
leaned toward her. 

“Madam Whitman, from the moment 
Dr. Whitman returns home, the protec- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company is 
withdrawn from this mission, and from 
all other Protestant missions. You shall 
receive from us no supplies and no sup- 
port of any character whatever. Also, this 
day ends the friendship between you and 
myself. And since you persist in ignoring 
all efforts on my part to dislodge you, I 
warn you that if the Indians do not de- 
stroy your mission in the next two years, 
your Board of Commissioners will be 
moved to recall you. ... I shall be very 
grateful if you will have your woman pre- 
pare a lunch for Miles and me and we’ll 
be away. I shall send Umtippe on an 
errand to Fort Vancouver which will keep 
him occupied about three weeks. That 
act will end my care for you.” 

Narcissa bowed, and went to seek Mrs, 
Munger. The Governor went into the 
yard, and there tramped restlessly back 
and forth. To him there came Sarah and 
Miles, hand in hand. 

“Sir George,” said Miles, so clearly that 
Narcissa in her bedroom heard him dis- 
tinctly, “Sir George, may I marry Sarah 
Hall?” 

“You may not, sirrah!” barked the Gov- 
ernor, “unless you take the training I have 
designed for you and become a British 
subject!” ; 

“But I’m American, sir,’ protested 
Miles. “I don’t want to be British, but 
I do want to marry Sarah. I’m sorry to 
defy you, Governor, but I’m going to 
marry her!” 

“You young jackanapes! Sarah, look 
at me, miss! You'll not marry Miles un- 
less he obeys my behests. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

Sarah raised her head, and though she 
trembled visibly she spoke up hardily; 
“Tl not marry him until you say I may, 
sir, but I love him and I'll never marry 
anybody else.” 

The Governor gave a short laugh. 
“You’ve grown up, my dear, thanks to 
Miles, eh?” 

At this moment Narcissa appeared at 
the door. “Luncheon is ready, Sir 
George,” she said. Simpson followed her 
into the dining room. 

When the two men stood at the door, 
beavers in hand, Miles whispered to 
Sarah, “T’ll be here soon again!” then 
followed Sir George out into the yard. 
Narcissa stood in the door and watched 
them out of sight. 

(To be continued) 

Note: This story is an abridged version of 
Mrs. Morrow’s novel published under the 
title, “We Must March.” It is reproduced in 
Christian Herald through an ararngement 
with her publishers, William Morrow & Co. 

Copyright 1925 by Honoré Morrow 
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on earth. Those who conduct this broad- 
cast, and millions of its listeners, believe 
that it can be accounted for only by the 
grace of God. There is no large organiza- 
tion back of the work, as is the case with 
some other religious broadcasts. A small 
group of men and women are responsible, 
incorporated under the laws of California 
as the Gospel Broadcasting Association, a 
religious, non-profit organization. The 
financial support of this vast radio min- 
istry is made possible entirely by the small 
gifts of multitudes of listeners. 

Its message is simply the old Gospel 
as given in the New Testament, “that 
Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures; and that he was buried, and 
that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures.” Its speaker is Charles 
E. Fuller of Los Angeles. His program is 
filled with music, including a quartet of 
young men of exceptional voices, some of 
whom have been given tempting offers by 
the movie studios; a trained chorus choir, 
and a pianist of brilliant ability. 

Thirteen years ago Fuller began broad- 
casting in a small way, then he branched 
out by taking on a hook-up of thirteen 
stations. In 1937 the broadcast had grown 
to 65 stations; in 1938 to 117; in 1939 to 
152; today it numbers 273. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the number of hearers; 
but on the basis of the thousands of let- 
ters received it seems safe to say that the 
Old-fashioned Revival Hour is listened to 
by many millions every Sunday night. 

Charles Fuller has never had to omit 
a single hour of broadcasting for lack of 
money. It is not strange that his favorite 
verse is in Philippians 4:19, “My God 
shall supply all your need.” 

The letters that pour into Box 123, Los 
Angeles, from grateful listeners to this 
broadcast, are eloquent testimonies to its 
ministry. Letters such as these: 

“You are the only one we have ever 
heard who thinks of the sheep herder. 
God bless you for it! We have a sheep 
ranch out here on the prairies. My hus- 
band has a radio in his sheep wagon, and 
we would just like to thank you very 
much for the many blessings we have had 
while hearing you over the radio out here 
on the lonely prairies.” 

A man who knows hobo jungles from 
the inside writes: “I just heard your 
message on the Good Shepherd. God bless 
you for the peace which has come in— 
change in heart, change in my whole life! 
I wouldn’t exchange the past few weeks 
for all the rest of my twenty-eight years 
of lousy living. I am sending a quarter to 
help your work—this is all I have, because 
I am on the absolute bottom, but I have 
granite under my feet now, and I am look- 
ing up. 

“P. S. God has directed me to a job. 
I got it.” 

Every once in a while you hear people 
say: “No one takes the Bible seriously 
any more. No one believes what used 
to be called the Gospel. We are more in- 
telligent now; we have gone far beyond 
the primitive ideas of our grandparents.” 
Believe that if you want to. Christian 
Herald readers know it isn’t so. Charles 
E. Fuller and his wife know it isn’t so; 
and so do millions of others who listen to 
= message of the Old-fashioned Revival 

our. 
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“How | won my stepchild’s confidence” 





1. I’m John’s second wife. And when I married him, I married his little girl, 
too. It’s worked out beautifully, except ...well ...you know how it is in a 
small town. If Nancy should happen to be crying when some busybody passes 
by, the whole town hears about how I “mistreat that poor motherless child.” 


a ; 

2.1 love Nancy and I refuse to spoil her. So 
this morning, when she refused to take her lax- 
ative, I forced her to. She flew into a rage and 
cried, “My real mommy never made me take 
that nasty-tasting stuff—you don’t love me!” 


4. “T used to force Roy to take a bad-tasting 
laxative,” Laura said. “But, according to the 
doctor, that may shock a child’s delicate nerv- 
ous system. He said children should never get 
an adult laxative, but one made especially for 
children. He recommended Fletcher's Castoria:’ 





6. The minute Laura left, I went out and 
bought a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s 
everything she said it was, PLUS a peacemaker. 
Nancy loves the taste of it, and our laxative 
tussles are ended. Now we’re always friends. 
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3. That hurt so much I burst into tears. When 
my sister, Laura, dropped in later, I told her 
how Nancy kicked up a fuss every time she 
had to take a laxative. Then Sis explained how 
her doctor solved the same problem for her. 





5. “And it’s wonderful!” Laura went on. 
“Fletcher’s Castoria is thorough .. . yet it’s al- 
ways mild and safe. There isn’t a single harsh 
drug in it. It works mostly in the lower bowel 
so it isn’t likely to upset a child’s digestion. I 
wouldn’t dream of giving Roy anything else.” 


HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ... (3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 


has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is processed in Fletcher’s 
Castoria to eliminate griping and thus 
allow gentle laxative action. 
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The SAFE laxative for children 
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cases in surgery I am having,—ovarian 
cyst, hysterectomies, suspensions, lateral 
onostomoses, vesico-vaginal fistulas, and 
so on. Wednesday night after the diag- 
nostic clinic at Novahal I did two cata- 
ract extractions and two iridectomies 
while the crowds looked on. Then we... 
drove home with a carful of patients, 
one of whom was not seasick but motor 
sick at frequent but unalarming intervals. 
So at three-forty I fell into my bed, 
happy though weary. I had driven one 
hundred and twenty-five miles over In- 
dian roads and operated that same day, 
drove one hundred yesterday, and two 
days before I had driven over to Kolhapur 
to see Dr. M about getting started 
on ‘our’ hospital and also to ride an 
elephant and a camel at Dr. M’s.” 

It was to Kolhapur she had been sent; 
here she was to do her real job in the 
Mary Wanless Hospital, the gift to her 
Foreign Missions Board of a Maharajah. 
It was a fifty-bed hospital, in need of 
extensive repair, a guiding hand and a 
clever surgeon, for the country around it 
was filled — who were in des- 

perate need of surgical attention. It 
NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY would take a cool, steady, brave hand, at 
Dept. 191, WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, 1OWA Mary Wanless, and one of the doctors 
LEE —=—_- | who had been on the field for some time 
wrote home to Norma Dunning’s father 
that she had just that kind of hand. It 
seems that the new “lady-surgeon” was 
called upon to do a major operation in 
the presence of a very distinguished and 
very pompous visiting surgeon from Bom- 
bay. He was one of the most noted sur- 
geons in India, and with him watching 
over her shoulder and every surgeon for 
miles around watching over his shoulder, 
the girl from Piqua went at it. Said the 
doctor to her father: “Your daughter’s 
hand never shook and she did not per- 
spire one drop. Other surgeons in the 
same position would have kept a nurse 
busy wiping.” Steady, cool, devoted, and 
with a natural talent for surgery and a 
natural love for the folk she found in 
that India, she settled down at Kolhapur. 

She loved those people: “Brown men 
in colorful turbans, the inevitable shirt- 
tails are mever put inside trousers .. . 
these brown men go by with cane baskets 
suspended from their shoulders, peddling 
huge purple raspberries and big red straw- 
berries. Along the straight street that is 
lined with tiny shops the keepers sit be- 
fore the door, their wares of tobacco 
leaves, eggs, onions, peanuts, sweetmeats, 
grain, fruit or jewelry piled in neat little 
heaps. Men, women and children go by 
walking, chattering, with baskets or bun- 
dies nonchalantly perched on their heads 
but forgotten as they talk of “pie-say”— 
which of course means “money.” 

But they needed exactly what the rest 
of us need. They went sick, they suffered, 
they rejoiced, they were mad today and 
glad tomorrow, they were even as you 
and I: “What compassion they merit,” 
the Doctor of Kolhapur wrote home in 
April. “Out in the villages I have oper- 
ated all evening, giving sight to the blind, 
old and young, and at the end of the 
hours, too exhausted to go on longer, but 
knowing that a little baby must go back 
to his village still blind and with the fate 
of being permanently blind if he does not 
come the ten miles across the hills for 
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the next visit to the surgeon a month or 
two later. 

“The blind babies, oh, so terribly many 
of them! How they tear one’s heart. One 
came to the clinic five months ago totally 
blind and with no chance of any returning 
sight unless long-continued treatments 
were instituted and then no sure promise 
of light ahead. I will never forget her 
high piping little voice as I first dared 
to ask her if she saw at all and she said, 
‘Torda torda distay,’ which means ‘Just 
a little’ And then again when she said 
with her hand on my knee and groping for 
my arm, “Oh, she has a white face.” 
When I left the child could tell whether 
I had my eyes open or shut and could 
get around all by herself. And if the 
Christian hospital had not been there 
where a poor little girl could be treated, 
she would still be groping with her pa- 
thetic little hands outstretched—and con- 
demned to that for the rest of her life.” 

There were times when it seemed that 
physical bodies just wouldn’t hold up 
under the demands of her job. There was 
the time, for instance, when cholera broke 
out in a little village ten miles away. 
“Word came that cholera was raging and 
that a woman and two children were ill 
. . . When we arrived we found the 
woman had died in the night—needlessly, 
for cholera cases treated in the hospital 
with intravenous salt solution get well! 
This is one disease the hospital cam fix. 
While A prepared the stove and the 
sterilizer I walked through the muddy 
village streets and entered the low-walled 
mud-walled tiled houses . . . Back in the 
wide alcove of the Temple, A had 
things ready and the Christian pastor had 
the people lined up ready for their ‘tontz’ 
or inspection. In two hours I gave two 
hundred and eighty injections and by three 
o’clock we were ready to return home 
having given 324 injections, seen nine- 
teen patients and prescribed for them.” 

In another letter she paints the marked 
difference between death among Chris- 
tians and that other, less hopeful death: 
“Last night I was called out at four A.M. 
to see a baby dying of pneumonia. When 
it had drawn its last breath I looked 
around at the ward full of sleepers and 
I hated to tell the mother and father the 
sad news, both for their sake and the 
sake of the people in the ward, because 
when Hindu parents know their children 
have died they scream for hours and beat 
their heads against the floor and walls or 
pound them with their hands. The whole 
hospital is wakened and made apprehen- 
sive. I looked toward the father and said, 
‘Barl Garlay:’ ‘The baby has gone.’ 
‘Yes, I know,’ he said. I looked at the 
mother and knew that she knew too. 
But why was there no screaming? No 
tearing of hair, no beating of one’s breast? 
Then the man said, ‘Will you pray?’ 
And I knew then what made the tre- 
mendous_ difference—they were Chris- 
tians! 

So it is with those who have a Father. 
So goes her work, day in, day out—a 
médical missionary on the front line. She 
builds faith with her lancet—and she is 
also, in company with other medical men 
and women in India, working a vast, deep, 
abiding change in the health of India. 
Note: This is the third of a series of articles 


by Frank Mead on the outstanding medical 
missionaries. 
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on cornbread and creek water. Nobody 
absolutely collapses from starvation on 
such food. You can get along on the 
wrong diet. But you feel miserable and 
strengthless, you have lots of trouble with 
your digestion, mysterious sicknesses will 
crop up all over your poor maltreated 
body. Now, if you maltreat your mind in 
the same way it’ll get sick too, sick with 
boredom, or perverse tastes, or with un- 
steady fitful following of whatever foolish 
fad is in fashion, sick with dissatisfaction, 
with a morbid slate-pencil-eating appetite 
for what is mew in reading, rather than what 
is good. You can’t have mental vigor, and 
hence joy in life, any more than you can 
have bodily health and hence joy in living, 
without proper food and plenty of ex- 
ercise. You can spoil your natural appetite 
for wholesome material food by eating 
soft food with too much sugar in it and 
so you can spoil your mental digestion. 
The cure is the same in both cases. Ex- 
ercise enough to get your strength up is an 
absolute essential. And nobody can take 
exercise for you—either mental or bodily.” 

One idea I’d have my reading specialist 
say over and over till his patients had it 
thoroughly wrought into their brain tissues, 
is this: good book-diet is in almost all 
circumstances within everybody’s reach 
who will so much as hold out his hand. 
When a specialist in diet advises a poor 
widow to give her delicate little boy cod- 
liver oil, fresh fruit, beefsteak, chicken 
broth and maybe a trip to the seashore, he 


speaks with a heavy heart, for he knows 
that such simple health-necessities are as 
, out of reach of her purse as a diamond 
tiara would be. But the right reading diet, 


thanks to our American library system, is 


literally to be had for the asking, almost 
everywhere. In big cities there is no need 
even to go so far as to the central library Income 18 ae 


) building; branch libraries are scattered all 


over the place. In isolated country places 
there pole more and more often, A 'Piiesenile of persons are receiving their checks a at 
ing a Re = -— — stated intervals because they are holders of Annuity Agreements 
rom the central State library. Any free : ; ; i 
, ssiite House Cols seca the teeduk boeke of the American Bible Society. This REGULAR INCOME 
| it doesn’t have from a larger library, if brings comfort and freedom from worry about the future. 
: it’s a member of the A.L.A. Alas! there ‘ at ok 
are still regions where books cannot be The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has a two-fold 
had for xe asking, but they are in the advantage. First:—It provides a steady income for protection 
: minority. most everywhere librarians . . 
welcome with enthusiasm any sign of in- ie ed age. eg ae - —. sneeey oot has 
terest in good reading. The poorest widow have never failed in spite of uncertain and disturbing world 
, can — for her — rel without conditions. Second:—You enjoy the permanent satisfaction 
' spending a penny, intellectual pabulum. : Sian 2 Sens 
. eetel Seale ik wae came is Oe of knowing that you are helping in the ever more significant 
; means of bodily health. Lots of cases of work of making the Bible available throughout the world. 
7 indigestion would vanish if the l one Beas : 
. cullecing from it souk the tlakt ee The plan with its application to your needs is explained 
: reading. No, that’s not too much to claim. in “A Gift That Lives”. This booklet will be mailed to 
3 Not more than the facts warrant. People you at once if you will send your name and address. 


A who are feeding their minds and hearts 
with the right kind of reading, really the 
right kind for each one of them, have 
their minds awakened and stimulated, and 
their hearts strengthened and steadied and 
comforted, their souls uplifted to con- 
fidence in the indestructibility of goodness. 
And when your mind and heart and soul 
are in that condition, it takes a broken 
leg to make a dent in your bodily health. 
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home, using some of the handsome Navy 
stationery he purchased at the sailor’s 
store or “canteen.” By this time he was 
able to tell his folks he could come home 
for a short visit before he was sent aboard 
some ship for active duty. Fancy walking 
down Main Street in that handsome new 
blue uniform! How the other fellows 
back home would be jealous, he thought. 

They let Bill specify the kind of service 
he decided he wanted to enter, and let him 
write down three choices. He decided he 
wanted to train to be a machinist’s mate. 

By the end of the three-week detention 
period Bill and the rest of his company 
were given shore leave, or “liberty,” every 
Saturday and Sunday from noon till 11 
p.m. Bill got acquainted with the Army 
and Navy Y.M.C.A., where he felt 
thoroughly at home because his uniform 
was his membership card. They had an 
interesting talk and some sandwiches 
every Sunday evening, and dances twice 
a week. When he ate a meal at the 
Y.M.C.A. lunch counter and wrote a letter 
home on the free stationery and listened 
to 2 Navy fellow playing the piano, he 
felt as if he belonged to a pretty good 
club. A man didn’t have to act and talk 
tough any more to let people know he 
was a Sailor, he decided. 

He heard some swearing, now and then, 
but he also met and knew a lot of clean- 
minded, earnest young fellows who were 
determined to get somewhere in life and 
who talked as clean as any of his best 
friends at home. Bill decided the Navy 
helps a man develop in the right way and 
stay clean if he wants to stay clean. 

As for morals, Bill knew you don’t get 
tempted so much if you keep your mind 
busy. He got acquainted with the library, 
and that too is in the charge of the 
chaplain. He borrowed some good books, 
and was surprised to be told there’s a 
free circulating library for sailors even 
on battleships. 

A Y.M.C.A. secretary told him that 
United States sailors are today the finest 
and cleanest bunch of service men in the 
world. They’re selected carefully, and 
they’re kept clean. “Years ago, a Navy 
Y.M.C.A. near a certain Navy yard used 
to have a special room where drunks could 
sleep off their liquor,” he was told. “We 
don’t have that sort of problem today. 
We meet an entirely different type of 
men.” 

When the time came for Bill to ship 
aboard a Navy vessel for active service, 
he was interested to see how the chaplain 
“rigged” church, as the naval saying is. 
Here was a big room where the men ate 
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you make a church out of it for one hour 
on Sunday morning? Well sir, Bill told 
his folks, the chaplain had met that 
problem before. He brought out a port- 
able pulpit or altar, and some artificial 
flowers, and some candles he didn’t light. 
The chaplain put on a preacher’s robe too, 
like a professor. He hung up an American 
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flag and the church flag of the Navy. 
And all that helped to give a religious 
atmosphere to the church service on 
board that ship. 

Bill Johnson—tall, straight-shouldered, 
healthy—has learned a lot of things since 
he signed up for that first free Navy hair- 
cut and all that went with it. 
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for 
Church and Home 
e 
Heating 
This new Burnham Radiant Radi- 
ator in its self-cabinet form, is 
especially good looking, and smooth 
in finish. It is particularly pleasing 
in effect when set directly in the 
room, in the usual way; and de- 
cidedly attractive when recessed. In 
either case, needs no cabinet or 
grille enclosure, as it is such-of- 
itself. 

It is quick to heat and definitely 
more economical and healthy than 
a convector radiator, because it 
gives off both convected and _ the 
sunlike radiant heat rays. The con- 
trol valve is underneath out of 
sight, but easy to reach. Sits snug 
to the floor. 

Send for Radiant Radiator Cata- 
log, giving full facts and showing 
just how it looks in numerous 
rooms and locations. 


Burnham Boiler 


CORPORATION 


on, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio 
ept. E Dept. E 












































Irvin, 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


"for APPROPRIATE 


i 


A to CHURCH USE J 


16 M/M SOUND and SILENT FILMS 


“IN HIS STEPS”—“THE KING OF KINGS” 
AND OTHER Especially Selected Latest and 
Best Religious, Educational, Travel, Adventure 
and Entertainment Subjects. Many free films. 
Moderate rental on others. Write for new 


catalogue, 
Y.M.C.A, 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


9 
347 aoe Ave. 19S. LaSalle St. 351 Turk St. 


nertio OF NEW CASTLE,” 45th 
TION. A catalog in colors; tells 
a to grow these famous roses and 


other flowers. Excellent for begin- 
ners. Low prices. Write for FREE 


Copy. HELLER BROS. CO., 
Box R, New Castle, Ind. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


New York clergy are working along the 
same lines. These people with mental 
and physical ailments are right in com- 
ing to the church. Our Lord emphati- 
cally believed in healing the body and 
mind as well as the soul. 

The other vantage point from which 
the clergyman receives impressions is 
his pulpit. Some people think the in- 
struction of the pulpit is all from the 
man who preaches in it. He is the one 
who prepares the sermons and delivers 
them Sunday by Sunday. But that is 
only one part of pulpit instruction, for 
the congregation speaks in actions which 
are louder than words. If they sit listen- 
ing to every sentence, the man in the 
pulpit knows that his sermon has struck 
home. If on the other hand, the congre- 
gational eyes droop and heads nod, the 
preacher would do just as well to stop 
talking. There is no more eloquent in- 
struction than that of the pew, to which 
the wise preacher listens with the greatest 
care. So I have been examining my 
sermons of the past year and the con- 
gregation’s reaction to them. The con- 
gregation of All Angels’ Church is 
composed of typical New Yorkers, some 
born there while others have come from 
every part of the country. And their first 
emphatic reaction is that they want ser- 
mons packed with practical Christianity, 
not editorial comments upon the daily 
news. I think our kindly people must 
wish we would stick to our subject, in- 
stead of talking about things upon which 
we know no more and often less than 
those who sit before us in the pews. 

There are, however, certain sermons 
upon social questions which are eagerly 
heard. The spiritual foundations of 
democracy are receiving close attention 
from Christian people. They hunger for 
the preacher who can instruct them in the 
relation of their religion to the spiritual 
life of the nation. 

That is the preacher’s job. Time after 
time this past year my congregation, 
without speaking a word, has thundered 
at me “Know your Bible, study your 
doctrine, understand the church you 
represent. Then interpret these things 
to us and apply them to our lives.” In 
accepting such a responsibilty the minis- 
ter occupies a unique place, for nothing 
exists even in vast New York which 
can perform the function of the Chris- 
tian pulpit. 

So the work will go on. Now it 
is my privilege to be pastor and preacher 
to those who come in_ bewilderment, 
distress and need. And these twelve 
months have clearly revealed that there 
is room in the great city for every 
minister who on the street and in his 
study bears a name branded in his fore- 
head, which all might see and, through 
him, come to underctand. New York 
has only publicity fo. a sham. She has 
a warm heart and a great service for 
the true ambassador of Christ. 
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“ORGATRON STIMULATES KEENER INTEREST” 


In writing of the single manual Orgatron the Rev. G. Roy Bragg, Minister of 
the Callicoon Methodist Church, Callicoon, N. Y., says: 


“The Orgatron has added beauty, dignity nd reverence to our worship and 
has stimulated a keener interest in all the activities of our church. 

“Our committee went to see several organs and took a long time deliberating 
before ultimately choosing the Orgatron, but everybody is satisfied and all are 
agreed that we could not have made a better choice.” 


Dept. H.C., THE EVERETT ORGATRON 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


TRUE TO THE BIBLE Sunday School Supplies 


Look to Standard for every Sunday School require- 
aii ow Ment. Available are True to the Bible lessons and 
' Boy LAFE teaching helps for every department, for every size 
and type of school. 


Uniform Graded Lessons Beginners to Adults 
~ Graded Lesson Helps Nursery to Young People 
Illustrated Weekly Papers Children to Adults 


FREE SAMPLES ® PROSPECTUS + CATALOG 


will be mailed on request. Tell us department in which you 
are interested, size and name of school. Address Desk CH-1. 
















on the Uniform Lessons 
SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Backed by 123 years of ex- 
perience. Write for free specimens 







American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


eat Grae 
FOLDING ORGANS 





. . the LAST WORD in substan- Rust-Resistont. Giant spikes 2to3 ft. 
tial, convenient folding organs, tall. Huge, exquisite blooms, easy to 
Marvelous volume, resonance grow. 3 finest colors: Crimson, Rose 
and purity of tone. Tropically P eee pope gee a ap ae 
treated. Famous over the world By one 7 
Send dime today! 
for 35 years. Write for free ee’s Seed Catalog 
catalog. Pre ls all about the fest f flower and 


WHITE MFG. CO. 
500" Ne Wolcott St., Chicago W. Atlee Burpee Co., 455 














































Orgatron prices start at 
$595 fake factory for the single 
manual, 


Write for complete literature includ- 
ing “Orgatron World.” 


Quickly, Easily Earned 
Our La being used 
some aeocn errs ome 
church sociedien, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusuall big, profies can b can be earned quickly, 
Schalke r Metal. &% S es, Se ye 

in millions ot Eee. Sieully quare 


means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
os in, ee see for 20 years. Write 


yf —oe arding special offer. 
MET L SPONGE SALES CORP. » Lehigh 
Ave. a Mascher St., Phila., 


Guttectialiite 


METAL Ne _——-METALSPONGE  —s_—os FH 


PAB aiarpracons 















ya seeds that grow. Write now! 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 






Quality 
Attracts / 


Every pageand 
feature of 
“The Service 
Hymnal” car- 
ries the stamp 
of quality. 


Br it preaching or singing, 
architecture or furnishings, 
everychurch recognizes the drawing pow- 
er of the distinguished and the exalted. 
That is why “The Service Hymnal” will 
advance the work of your church and 
school. It is a book of quality—in mate- 
rials, manufacture and binding as well as 
in musical contents, Scripture readings 
and spiritual force. 


Send for sample copy; you will sense in- 
stinctively its fitness for every religious 
need. Descants to established tunes are 
a popular feature. First classified hymnal 
to be completely orchestrated. Bound 
superbly in lacquered ‘Class A’ cloth, tar- 
nish-proof, gold EMDOSS- greece 
ed title, tinted edges, 
price only $60 per 100, 
not prepaid. 

“Devotional Hymns”—a 
smaller all-purpose book for 
church and _ church school. 
Orchestrated. Price per 100— 
lacquered cloth $40. Bristol 
$25.00—not prepaid. 

Name and ad Ss on margin 


res: 
brings returnable sample. Give 
church and denomination. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


HEO 1892 








Soe.) 
TELL LL COMPANY 


5705-A WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 


to the church and clergy 











COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 


Dozen. Sy an $6 qiecens $6 

Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLAT 

Aluminum and Silver-pla ~ 

Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete. 
Communion Box 1207 Lima, Ohio 
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A Judge Comes of Age, by John C. 
Knox. (346 pp., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3.50.) This is the human story of a great 
lawyer and prosecutor whose life begins in 
Pennsylvania and whose distinguished 
judgeship adorns the nation’s greatest 
city. The autobiography is crowded with 
human interest and filled with some of the 
famous trials of a generation. Judicially, 
and therefore with more than ordinary 
carrying-power, he paints pictures and 
portrays characters. The famous figures 
of our time pass in silent review, some to 
lose and some to gain in our esteem, but 
no one of them is dealt with less than 
justly. Judge Knox was one of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s earliest intimates. 
He broke with the President’s leadership 
over the proposed plan for enlarging the 
Supreme Court. Referring to this he 
writes, “Here was an attack on the very 
foundation of the American political sys- 
tem.” And looking back upon the “catas- 
trophe” of the early thirties and referring 
to the President’s “geniality and opti- 
mism,” he concludes: “His attitude may 
merely have succeeded in covering an in- 
ner perturbation ... or, as his critics have 
suggested, he was able to retain his natu- 
ral genial manner because of so complete 
a failure to understand what was happen- 
ing that he failed to appreciate its gigan- 
tic significance.” The autobiography con- 
cludes’ with five fundamentals that might 
well be written where all Americans could 
read: 

Give us laws under which our present 
economic and governmental systems 
may be maintained; whereby the 
rights of both capital and labor may 
be protected, and under which neither 
may dictate to the other. 

Give us administrators and represent- 

atives who are interested in greater 

matters than their reelection. 

Give us courts that will honestly dis- 

pense even-handed justice. 

Give us schools that will teach the 

responsibilities that we, as citizens, 

must learn. 

Give us churches that will lead us to 

an understanding of our duty to God 

and to mankind. 


The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. 
(70 pp., Coward-McCann, Inc., $1.00.) 
This is a gorgeous poem. It makes a man 


| read poetry again—strong, understanding, 
| beautiful. Alice Duer Miller, who married 
|an Englishman who was later killed in 


| the World War, and whose son fights now 


in this war, expresses completely, exquis- 
itely, what most Americans feel about 
England in this dark hour. 


Anno Domini, by Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. (240 pp., Harper & Brothers, 
$2.00.) Here is a volume, scholarly, de- 
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vout, convincing and Christ-centered. It 
confirms the impression that Kenneth La- 
tourette has become the most vital figure 
in Christian literature today. He.is accu- 
rate, he checks his facts; he is judicial 
and a sound historian; and his Christian 
philosophy places Jesus at the heart of 
both lives and life as the Creator of an 
all-inclusive culture. 


For Whom The Bell Tolls, by Ernest 
Hemingway. (471 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.75.) Here is raw steak on a hot 
plate. Perhaps no other*author so de- 
lights in barnyard smells and flavors. Sex 
is the alpha and the omega, the beginning 
and the end—and it is 4 la Hemingway. 
This powerful story—for powerful it is— 
whispers, stutters, repeats and screams 
with sex. The picture that remains is 
Communism as a brutal, obscene orgy— 
which is hardly what the author intended. 
In pictures it will be dry-cleaned, and be- 
come one of the greatest of its year. 


The Tide of Fortune, by Stefan Zweig. 
(285 pp., The Viking Press, Inc., $2.75.) 
These twelve “perfect episodes” or, as I 
would write them, “epic events” are from 
the heart of recorded history and from 
the wide expanse of human endeavor. 
They challenge the imagination—Balboa, 
Handel’s “Messiah,” “The Marseillaise,” 
Waterloo, the gold of California, heroic 
Scott, the sealed train of Lenin, and- Wil- 
son’s immortal failure. It was in that last 
chapter that I found myself lost in a 
dream. Is it true that when Wilson, in 
physical weakness and intellectual weari- 
ness yielded to the clamor for Clemen- 
ceau’s “peace,” “once again there vanished 
in the haze of distance the everlasting 
vision of a humanized world”? 


The World’s Need of Christ, by Charles 
A. Ellwood. (237 pp., Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, $2.00.) This volume is a 
twentieth-century “Imitation of Christ,” 
and the author confesses at once to the 
source of his inspiration. But the twenti- 
eth-century “Imitation” is nevertheless 
original and vital. There are four funda- 
mental neglects: the neglect of Christ in 
science and philosophy, in religion and 
in the Church, in business and industry, in 
politics and international relations. The 
concluding chapter is a comprehensive 
statement of a reconstruction program for 
civilization. 


Chiang Kai-Shek, Marshal of China, by 
Sven Hedin. (284 pp. The John Day Com- 
pany, $3.50.) This is more than a biogra- 
phy. One of the generation’s most authori- 
tative writers has given us the history of 
New China and the prophecy of a new 
Orient. Chiang Kai-Shek emerges as a 
supreme figure of our times. 
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The Stamp Club 
By Winthrop Adams 












Covers 


ANY a stamp collector is wishing 

he had taken a little better care 

of those old Civil War envelopes 
he saw in grandmother’s attic—and threw 
away! We mean those almost luridly 
patriotic covers with pictures and slogans: 
“Down With Slavery!” “Hang Jeff Davis.” 
“Cotton Is King.” Today they’re worth 
from one dollar to fifty, depending on 
condition. 

Missing those covers, the collector can 
at least do a better job of it with the 
current patriotic envelopes now being 
issued. We’ve seen dozens of them, with 
new pictures and slogans: “A Free Amer- 
ica.” “With Liberty and Justice for All!” 
Better get them now, to show to your 
grandchildren. All good dealers have them. 





Pitcairn 


We vowed we’d never mention the word 
“Pitcairn” again, but in justice to the 
many Clubbers writing in about it, we 
have to. 

The first Pitcairn Island stamps have 
just reached New York. There are seven 
of them, ranging from a half-penny green 
and orange to the 2-shilling-6-pence brown 
and green;-they picture the Islands and 
most of them have scenes from the 
famous “mutiny” story so well told by 
Nordhoff and Hall. No, we don’t know 
what they are selling for: dealers haven’t 
decided yet. No, we can’t buy them for 
you. Watch your newspaper stamp- 
columns for ads on this. 


Koritza 


We're almost sure to get a new stamp 
from Koritza, issued either by Koritza 
itself, Italy or Greece, depending on the 
tides of war. It will be nothing new. 
Koritza and Albania, footballs of the 
warriors and diplomats, have been the 
cause of many a postage-stamp. 


Question Box 


Q: Are the stamps of countries oc- 
cupied by Germany increasing in value? 


Answer: Some of them, but not many, 
yet. Keep them—wait and see. Luxem- 
bourg looks good in this regard; it may 


never be independent again. 

Q: I am being dunned by a stamp 
dealer to pay for approvals I never asked 
for. What shall I do? Ans.: I’m afraid 
you'll have to pay up, if you have their 
stamps, or else return them. Somebody 
must have asked for them! There really 
isn’t much shady business in stamps, 
considering how many are in the trade. 
You always have the privilege of refusing 
approvals at your door; once accepted 
you are liable to prosecution under U. S. 
mail laws if you don’t pay or return. 

Q: I have two stamps marked “Re- 
publica Oriental.” Another marked 
“Toga.” I find no suh places in the 
catalogue. Where are tiey from? Ans.: 
Your Republica Oriental stamps are from 
Uruguay; the Toga stamp is from Tonga. 
Look under those headings. 
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STA SNH al 


in furthering God's Work 


Your Wheaton College Life Annu- 
ity Contract provides a generous in- 
come—more than most other safe investments. 
As it is not affected by the ups and downs of 
business, it does not fluctuate in value. 


Regularly your annuity check is delivered, 
bringing you security and comfort, and best of 
all, the sure knowledge that what God has given 
you will be used in His service, training young 
men and women for Christian leadership. 





















Your annuity will give you (or a survivor) not 
only a dependable income for life but also 
reduction in taxes, freedom from litigation, and 
the satisfaction of administering 
your estate while you are living, 


Mail coupon for descriptive 
booklet, “Pleasant Tomorrows.” 




















“FOR CHRIST pam 
a aton College jig 
KINGDOM” yer 

WHEATON, ILLINOIS a= 

. MR. GEORGE V. KIRK, Vice-President, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Box H-I1 ale i 

1 * Without obligation to me please send booklet, “Pleasant Tomorrows,” the full story Se * E 

1 of how Wheaton College Life Annuity Contracts provide a good income for life. 

It Name 

1 (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 

i Address 

i City tati 

8 Your birth f Survivor— birth dat 








For a SPARKLING GREEN 


@ Scotts is a combination of deep rooting, permanent 
grasses ...and so weed-free that your comment will be 
the same as Paul T. Evison’s of Detroit: ‘/Scotts Seed 
has made my lawn the talk of the neighborhood. 
It has been unbelievably beautiful and perfect all sum- 
mer.” H.V. Webster of Elsmere, New York, says, “My 
lawn is admired by hundreds of passersby. Its color 
is unusual. I can always tell a Scott Lawn.” Enjoy 
the delightful pleasure of a velvety Scott Lawn ... they 
cost no more than the ordinary kind. » » a 
™M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY, 
; 16 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 









FREE 


Lawn Care bulletins, 
issued five times yearly, 
tell how to combat 
weeds and other turf 
enemies. A half million 
home owners would not 
be without it. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


FOR GREATER LAWN PLEASURE! 





$1 FRUIT VALUE 10 


FOR ONLY 






Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
o>. Dahlia- Flowered. 
1 Ways Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
Naot > 2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
rs sturdy, 3-ft. ‘plants. A lb5e-Pkt. 
Ae Say of seeds of each color, al 
Pa SY for only 10c. Send dime ay md 
yy Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
tT] 'Y, ges, over 200 flowers in color. 
, lowers, vegetables, /& 
os many entirely new.Guaran-/"g; 
teed s . Low prices. 





te nand FREE 
o' Rree's finest Freie and Sub aes 
ASSURE AMAZINGLY GREATER VALUES! Sutietect 
teed. More than 100,000 satisfied customers since 1500, Wi Write today! 
BRADLEY = Dept. 130, CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


1 four 





“ase Gurpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
Enclosed {fs 10c. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free, 











more church workers are embroidering Merribee 
ae Se Goods: lovely table cloths, sheets, pillow cases, scarfs, 
oe or their own use or as gifts. Others find these provide a 
splendid way to raise money for charity. Merribee eces are 
— & embroider following simple instructions furnished with 
each piece. 

MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
22 West 21st Street, Dept. 693, New York 
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St.orR.D....eeeceeees eee ererereeeeeese 
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You Can Bea 


aaa a ayNG ER 


With HIGLEY’S 
LESSON COMe. 
MENTARY to 
help you, needless hours = 
study and research may be 

avoided. Complete outline, 
full exposition and helpful 
suggestions for teachers of all 
classes. Used by thousands 
of teachers, superintendents, 
ministers. dorsed by scores & 
of religious bodies. Interna- 
tional uniform lessons, true 
to the whole Bible, definitely 
evangelistic. Makes a 
easier. 320 pgs., 300,000 words 


FREE Sample lesson — 
Gives complete 22 
point treatment in actual les- 
son—no obligations—write 


THE HIGLEY PRESS 
Dept. CH Butler, Indiana 








Tells you where to sell fic- 
tion, radio scripts—what 
material trade papers and 
a want—how towin 
ook This na- 
~ ened -Freco magazine 
has helped both new and es- 
tablished writers for 20 years. 
For your free sample copy 
address Writers’ Market and 
Methods Magazine, Dept. 1X, 
6362 — Blvd., Holly- 


wood, 


sv 
ice From 
ne ames Willams 


ki Baum 
Vic! 00 G ardner 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 


If you suffer from hardness of hear- 
ing or head noises caused by catarrh of the head, 
you will be glad to know how we have improved 
the hearing of many suffering from this condition 
with our simple home treatment. Nothing to 
wear—no one need know. Send today for proof 
and 30 day trial offer. No obligation! 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 226, Davenport, lowa 


One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 
— on how you take advantage of present 

siness changes. 

Returning prosperity is opening up new jobs, 
and creating unusual opportunities. But that 
does not insure prosperity for you. Only you 
can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able - pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

You should—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 

insure getting your share of the Picmonone and 
ay raises. It is being done by OTHERS—it can 
oy done by YOU 

Ask us to send | you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to better meet today’s demands and 

portunities. If you really are in earnest, you 

— uld investigate at once. Check your field be- 
low, write your name and address, and mail. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 197-R Chicago 


Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—about your training for that field. 

(CO Higher Accountancy [ Industrial Management 
(C Expert Bookkeeping () Modern Foremanship 
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us of life’s chance of valor’s crown. 
God knows best. 


Not our way, but Thine, O Father 
God, is the path to growth in grace and 
acceptable service. Give us Thy help 
today. ‘Through Christ, Amen. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 16 


READ PSALM 32. 


Waar we said yesterday about choos- 
ing our own way can be amplified. The 
poet proves that to turn from self-pleas- 
ing, and accept Christ’s direction, is to 
find blessedness. He says, “I cast one 
look at the fields, then set my face to 
the town. He said, ‘My child, do you 
yield? Will you leave the flowers for the 
crown?’” For the Christian there can 
be no loss in walking with Christ, but 
companionship—and the crown. 


Help us to see the path of duty, O 
Christ, for in treading it we shall find en- 
richment and Thee. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JANUARY 17 I 


READ JOHN 14:15-21. 





Tuere is a memorial chapel in Glen- 
dale, California, adorned by a glorious 
stained glass window. It reproduces Da 
Vinci’s “The Last Supper.” As night 
falls, the apostles’ faces slowly fade out 
until nothing can be seen. Yet, almost 
unbelievably, Christ’s face can be dimly 
discerned on the darkest night. This was 
not premeditated. Due to some remark- 
able quality of the pigment, the light is 
held, and the face of Christ remains. 
That is symbolic. Our Lord promised 
never to forsake His followers. Nor will 
He. 


Inspire that faith that can see the 
Christ in adversity, and when the light 
of life grows dim. Amen. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18 


READ LUKE 12:13-21. 


Mosr of us have desires which re- 
main unsatisfied, and wants which are 
never supplied. That is a common 
affliction. The world centers its atten- 
tion not on what it enjoys, but on what it 
lacks. Men try to get rich, no matter 
what the cost to health and honor. 
We must make money; yet it is far 
more important that we make manhood 
and womanhood. Then we shall not be 
found lacking. 


Help us to set our hearts on the true 
riches, to value the blessings Thou hast 
given. Then shall contentment be ours. 








BOOKS 


with special services to offer 
For the boy going to camp: 


Pocket Size New Testament and Psalms 60c 

Bible with Words of Christ in Red $1.60 

For the Minister: 

52 Story Sermons for Children $1.25 
by Daniel A. Poling 

For the little children: 

Bible A B C, by Elsie Egermeier $1.00 

For you: 

Pilgrim Fare from Bible Lands $1.50 


by William T. Ellis 
God on the Bowery, by Charles St. John $1.50 
Opportunity is Yours, $2.00 
by Daniel A. Poling 
Christian Herald Book Dept. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





USE YOUR 1940 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BOOK CATALOGUE ALL THRU THE YEAR 


FREE BOOK -- helped thousands 










understand before too late 
This plain-speakin: aking boo book & will help 


understand 
emorrhoids Snes) Fistola~explaing 
the ae neglect and self-applied 


coed, PILES 


SUFFER 
—learn how thousands of men and women 

aoe been benefited by the Thornton & Minor 
treatm: without the usual ao confinement. 
Send for FREE Book and Reference List—no obligation. 
= iY mo, 


THORNTON & MINOR CLINIC Kansas 


ASTHMA 


mron FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
ing. wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of amazing relief. oo from so-called ‘‘hope- 
less’’ cases especially invited. Write. 
NACOR, 936-M State Life Bldg. ep 










WINTER IN FLORIDA 


iit, $50.00 A MONTH ‘ro * 
INCLUDING ALL MEALS 


75 rooms, most with bath. Beautiful lake and 
fruit region. Comfort, economy, refinement. No 
alcoholic beverages. Write for free booklet. Spe- 
cial ministerial rates. 
HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 


Lake Alfred, Florida 


5,000 worxers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 


Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


George W. Noble, Publisher, Dept. 9S, Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Quit Using Tobacco! | 190,000 
Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. ° 
Results Guaranteed or money refunded. — 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
64 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


C Business Management () Business English SUNDAY, JANUARY 19 ante to a - — gt gt — 
C) Traffic Management [_] Law—LL. B. Degree enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? You need 
OC. P. A. Coaching 0 Commercial Law READ ROMANS 8:18-28. the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cutting belts. Auto- 
(C0 Stenotypy I matic adjustable pad holds at rou opening 
—follows eve movement w: nstant in- 
DOUBT not through the ages one | creased su upport in case of strain. Cannot rook 

Fee een en eee ene eee increasing purpose runs, and the thoughts yaeteer were oe See. ee ee 
Present Peditten of man are widened with the process of | ook’ “Advice to Ruptured” and details of lib: 
eye nna a renancianLanesnen nee nee th ”» Vet with th ld it i eral truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 

e€ suns. et wi e wor as Is, 

> : ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. 
ane ccnrgiinnetenatarnesicasiatinlchininnaliid --- ; can.that be? Is there any purpose in all | ciuthe Sons, Dept. 29, Bloomfield, Jersey 
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the misery and suffering of the present 
day? The Almighty has not cast off the 
world redeemed by His divine Son. He 
may set mankind difficult lessons. Yet 
His purpose of good remains. Out of 
chaos, He will bring order. 


Help us to trust Thee where we cannot 
trace. Our faith is in Thee. Save and 
bless us. Through Christ we ask it, Amen. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 20 


READ LUKE 22:39-46. 


Waar was true of our divine Re- 
deemer may be true of us. In every 
trial and temptation, we can find rein- 
forcement. You recall Lanier’s words: 
“Into the woods my Master went, clean 
forspent.” Yet there He found divine 
strength for the sacrificial ordeal await- 
ing Him. “Out of the woods my Master 
went, and He was well content.” And 
if Jesus needed communion with the 
Eternal, how much more do we? 


Inspire us to use the means Thou hast 
provided, dear Lord, that our powers 
may prove adequate for life’s way. 


{ TUESDAY, JANUARY 21 } 


READ I PETER 4:14-19, 


Tue engineers on our great trans- 
continent trains dislike moonlight nights. 
Why do they prefer dark nights to those 
when the silvery light gives them some 
idea where they are going? The truth is, 
the moon casts shadows. Frequently 
they see what looks like an obstruction 
on the track ahead: a horse, a man, a 
boulder? That means possibly checking 
speed, or certainly additional strain. 
And is not life like that? 


By Thine infinite mercy, frail as we 
are, bring us to a truer understanding of 
Thy trustworthiness and love. Amen. 


{i WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22 I 


READ MATTHEW 5:14-20. 


Tue sun did its day’s work yesterday, 
and went away in the evening with a 
radiant smile, without saying a word.” 
That is a thought from John Wana- 
maker. He might have added that it also 
left solid good to mankind as a result of 
its shining. That is also true of the 
soul. To live in the spirit of our divine 
Lord, to pursue our course to God’s 
glory, invest life with a sublimity which 
is beyond question. 


Aid us to live for Thee, O gracious 
Father, so that all may know whose we 
are and whom we serve, Amen. 


| THURSDAY, JANUARY 23 | 


READ MATTHEW 14:28-33. 


Wuen we are fretful and worried, 
when we dread the future or distrust 
God’s promised aid, that has a twofold 
effect. First, it is a refle:tion upon our 
Father’s honor and His ability to meet 
our case. Secondly, it destroys both 
peace of mind and the power to work 
out--eur own salvation, through the 
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**My regular Moody An- 
nuity checks always 
seem to arrive just 
when I need the money 
most," says Miss H., 
who has been a staunch 
friend of the Institute 
for many years. 


These are 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE ANNUITIES 


Yes, they look like life insurance policies, but they are more than that. They p: pay DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS: (1) A regular, dependable return of from 314% to 812% for life (de ending 
on the age of the annuitant). (2) An opportunity to share in the world-wide Christian 
activities of the Moody Bible Institute. 

Think of this—in comparison with your investments—no annuitant of ours 
has ever failed to receive his liberal check IN FULL and ON TIME, regardless 
of good times = bad. 







































































GET THI ! l aamaity Dept. H77 
Ss Please send me your FREE booklet, “DOUBLE DIVIDENDS.” 


a FREE SE SOR Rr eS 
\ OO IE LODE PE ae 
TODAY! | 4 CRE 06 RENT cid cnnsinscciadansmihioute oidakanenell 


SDOUBLE DivipeNDs" [il 
which explains in detail the Sar aa 
Moody Bible Institute CHICAGO, ILL 
Annuity Plan. 


ACTU SS dP SF = 
one NES] fous PRBS 


JOHN LEHMAN-WHO SAYS If YOURS FF = EE EY 
This popular Fyr-Fyter has provided me with a 
STEADY INCOME during the past Eight Years, Make Money Easy Way! 


We need more men like John Lehman. | you Free my big Assortment of FOODS, GRO. 
Are you looking for a steady and per- | CERIES, SOAPS, ETC.,—Actual full size pack- 
manent connection With | Eee et eee nt and 
a nationally known com- = 
**ecash in’’ good money showing these products 
pany which will offer you | and taking orders from your friends an neigh- 
an sopoctunity for inde- coe ¢ or = erent ages. : s: S Tee, he 
n: c ° i sa pices oaps ile’ rticles, Ete. s 
euired fer ee ae easy, because "my line is fine ouality, good 
-° value, and I give valuable Premiums, amaz- 
fixtures. We deliver, collect | ing 1c Sales and other Bargain Specials. 
and mail profit checks each SEND NO MONEY (c2"2_ how you can 
von ae oo you with a spare time without auperianen: at ioadiae tear 
rec a vertising. Write 
today about your past experience | Give YOU CREDIT TOO! Here's your 
and we will mail you a money mak- | chance to go intoa fine business of your own. 
ing plan which has brought success Rush your name and address NOW for my 
to hundreds of others. Address Assortment of actual, full size Perce 


FYR-FYTER FACTORY, Dept. 47-61, Dayton, Ohio | 364iMonmouthAve..Cincinnatl_onio. 


Representatives Wanted GLAS-GLO -= 


For 40 years the Buckley method of ‘‘home buying” EASIER UICKER ‘ CHEAPER 
has given profitable employment to thousands of way to clean windows, windshields. Aptly called 
men and women, A representative may be needed concentrated magic. A joy to busy housewives. 
in your locality. Part-time work selling — Dress Hundreds of Church Societies earning substan- 
Goods by the yard — Hosiery and Underwear — tial sums. Write today for FREE SAMPLE 
Imported Linens and Handkerchiefs — orders taken (enough for 100 windows) and special 
from beautiful samples and catalogs. Write for 100% profit prices. Agents wanted. 


information. 
Buckley Brothers Co., Inc, 881 Broadway, N. Y. City] | pept. CH-11 GLAS-GLO CO. Beckley Brothers Co., Inc. 881 Brosdway.N.¥. City] | Dept. CH-12 Phelps, N. Ve 


When a cough, due to a cold, drives you mad, 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops usually give 
soothing, pleasant relief. Black or Menthol—5¢. 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the 
only drops containing VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A (Carotene) raises the resistance of 
mucous membranes of nose and throat to 
cold infections, when lack of resist- 
ance is due to Vitamin A deficiency. 
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Pertussin Helps Restore é ) 


Natural Throat Moisture 


A parched, dry, indoor at- 

mosphere easily aggravates a 
cough due to a cold. 

Pertussin is amazingly 

) effective in fighting this dry- 

air irritation. It helps throat 

x glands pour out their sooth- 

eo ing, natural moisture. Then 










j easily raised. Your cough is “ 
quickly relieved! 

Prescribed by many physi- 
cians for over 30 years. Safe for 
babies. Try Pertussin today! 


A scientific product based on the 
oon lhe spe Ciba 


Reha TELS Profession 
QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 
fession of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 to 
per week but many prefer to open their own 

offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
SE and private patients come to those 
qualify through qur training. Re- 

ducing alone offers rich rewards for 

specialists. Write for Anatomy 

Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
30 E. Adams St., Dpt. 165, Chicago 


Be ice Own. 


MUSIC) 
Teacher , 


Learn at Home 


by wonderful pe a 
od. Simple as A, CcC—a 
child can learn it. ‘Sas les- 
sons consist of real selections 
instead of tiresome exercises. 
When you finish one of these 
delightfully easy lessons you’ve 
added a new “‘piece’’ to your 
list. You read real notes, too 


—no ‘‘numbers”’ or trick music. Method is so thorough 


that many of our 700,000 students are band and orches- 


tra LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. First 
you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you how 
to do it. Then you do it yourself and hear it. In a 
few short months you become an excellent musician — 


the life of every party. 
Free Print and Picture Sample 


You may goenty become a fine player through the U.S. School home 
ethod. If interested, mail coupon for Free Book and Free 


study m 
Print and Picture Sample which explain all. Please mention your fa- 
vorite instrument. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School of Music, 151 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


RUSS e SSeS SCRE R REESE ESSERE RRR E SESE EEE EEE R SESS SEESS 
U. S. School of Music, 151 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
instrument checked below. Please send your free a 
lustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Music at Home”’ 
and the free Print and Picture Sample. 

Piano Saxophone Trombone 

Violin Mandolin Banjo 
Guitar Clarinet 
Accordion 


Ukulele 
Trumpet Other Instrument 
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the sticky, tickling phlegm is / ] } 





Divine aid. Darkness is expelled by 
light, fear by trust. So, today, trust in 
God and do your best. 


By the power of Thy Spirit, O God, 
deliver us from unbelief that we may 
live more worthily unto Thee. Amen. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24 


READ EPHESIANS 3:8-19. 


Wear can be ours without much 
money, if we have Christ and the spirit 
of appreciation. A  penurious school- 
master of long ago suggests this. Over 
the door of his humble home was in- 
scribed, “Dante, Moliere, and Goethe 
live here.” In great writings he found 
glorious companions. The world of 
literature is ours. So is the beauteous 
world of Nature. To look with seeing 
eyes, is to detect God’s workings, 


Forgive our proneness to complain, 
our smallness of vision, and our ingrati- 
tude. Help us, O God, to glory in Thy 
gracious provision in Christ, Amen, 


| SATURDAY, JANUARY 25 | 


READ PROVERBS 4:10-19. 


Some one has drawn up four rules of 
the road—not the highway, but the road 
of life. First, no one can make me mad. 
Second, I will not lose heart. Third, I 
will allow other people their opinions 
without argument; but, unless I am sure 
they are right, that shall not affect my 
own. Fourth, I will strive to relate 
every day’s activities to the standard 
of Christ. Those rules are good. 


Give us to see the right, Divine Father, 
and to do it. So shall each day find us 
farther on life’s way. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JANUARY 26 } 


READ ROMANS 8:35-39. 


The cross of Christ seemed the symbol 
of defeat. In reality, it was the glorious 
mark of the conqueror. And life’s cross 
purposes may inspire us to splendid 
daring—if we know the secret of victory. 
It has been said, “It fortifies my soul 
to know that, though I perish, truth is 
so, that, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. J 
steadier step when I recall that, if I 
slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


Move our hearts to splendid daring for 
Thy cause, O Saviour. So, through Thy 
sufficient grace, shall we prevail. 


[__ MONDAY, JANUARY 77 _] 


READ JUDE 16-21. 


Tue factory chimney, belching its 
clouds of noxious smoke, is now almost 
a thing of the past. An electrical device 
is now in operation in many power 
plants, which effectually deals with what 
was a public nuisance. Carlyle used to 
urge the necessity of consuming one’s 
own smoke. Even though he often failed 
to do so himself, he saw that irascibility 
and ill-temper rendered a man a nuisance 





to himself and his fellows. Let us exer- 
cise self-restraint. 


Blessed Lord, help us to see the best 
in life and in those about us. So 
Shall we radiate gladness and goodwill. 


] TUESDAY, JANUARY 28 | 


READ ROMANS 7:14-25. 


Tuere is a legend which tells of a 
man who was constantly assailed by a 
vile monster. It destroyed his crops, 
killed his cattle, and ruined his home. 
Resolving to be freed from its tyranny, 
he lay in wait one night. Then, as it 
approached, he flung himself upon it. 
Gripping it by the throat, he was about 
to plunge his knife into its breast when 
the moon, suddenly emerged from a 
cloud, showed the creature’s face. The 
face was his own! Sin unchecked makes 
us our Own worst enemy. 


Because we cannot find deliverance ex- 
cept through Thee, lead us to know 
daily Thy saving grace. Amen, 


| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29 | 


READ PHILIPPIANS 4:8-13. 


Many of us hope for the best with- 
out striving for it. Or, refusing to face 
facts, we allow the chance of improve- 
ment to elude us. To remain placid and 
inactive when we ought to be helping to 
make the world what we wish it were, is 
blameworthy. Yet if we work as well 
as wish, then the good shall be achieved. 


Fill our hearts with urgent desire to 
cooperate with Thee, O Lord, for the 
betterment of the world. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, JANUARY 30 | 


READ LUKE 12:13-21. 


A N OBSERVER of our times sums up 
the situation of many in this way. He 
says we spend money we have not got, 
for things we do not need, to impress 
people for whom we do not care. There 
is something in that. Things? They can- 
not satisfy the soul. The rich man 
needed more than larger barns, more 
than material possessions. So do we. 


O'Thou who hast made us for Thyself, 
let no lesser good take Thy place in our 
love and lives. Amen. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31 


READ MATTHEW 12:10-21. 


One of those clever minds which de- 
light in disparaging what they do not 
understand, was lecturing on _ biblical 
matters. He stated that Solomon’s 
temple was not so wonderful after all. 
One might find many a barn that was 
just as big. To this, some one replied, 
that a melon was larger than a man’s 
head, but what had size to do with 
spiritual values? 


Whatever our limitations, remember- 


ing that Thou, O Father, hast set Thy 
love upon us, may we give Thee our best. 
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Conserve your principal funds 
and provide for your future se- 
curity in life! 


Build the inner strength of 
America through the extension of 
the Gospel of Christ! 


A Gift Annuity Agreement with 
the Board of National (Home) 


Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church will do both these things. 


Write for illustrated Booklet C to 


REV. J. EARL JACKMAN 


Board of National Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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With Famous Doulle-Wear 


SNAG-PROOFED 


CHIFFON SILK HOSIERY 


Thrilling news! Now you can sell amazing 
Nylon hosiery with famous, long-wearing 
Snag-Proofed Silk Chiffon Hosiery which 
RESISTS snags and runs, and is tested 
for DOUBLE WEAR. Cuts hosiery bills 
in half. Individual lengths. Low prices. 
Exceptional speereany to earn cash 
and personal hosiery by taking orders 
from friends, neighbors, others. 


Complete Outfit Free! 
Write fully today for complete outfit 
which contains sample of NYLON HO- 
SIERY FABRIC and actual silk stocking. 
No_ experience needed. You can_earn 
welcome cash even in spare time. Write 
fully today. 


AMERICAN SILK HOSIERY MILLS, 
DEPT. U-144, Indianapolis, indiana. 


TO MEN PAST40 


Men afflicted with Bladder trouble, 
Getting up Nights, Pains in Back, 
Hips or Legs, Nervousness, Dizzi- 
ness, physical inability and general 
impotency, send for Dr. Ball's amaz- 
ing FREE Book that tells how to correct these con- 
ditions and have new zest. Write today. Noobligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7407 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Sell DRESSES-Low As $1.24 


Show friends sensational bargains new Spring and Summer styles 
and take orders. Easy to earn cash and your own dresses FREE as 
bonus. Beautiful Style Presentation and Actual Fabrics FREE! Write 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept.S-01,Cincinnati, Chis 
HAND KNITTING at CUT PRICES 


VA a N Free Sample Card. 775 Colors 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
WESTERN YARN, 





Refunded. Knitting Needles Free 
with $3.00 Purchase. 
374 Grand St., Dept. B, 





N. Y. City 











Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 

No longer should any wearer of a loose den- 
tal plate feel ill at ease because of the embar- 
rassment it causes. FASTEETH, a pleasant 
alkaline (non-acid) denture powder, sprinkled 
on plates holds them firmer and more comfort- 
ably in place. No gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Special alkaline content allays gum soreness 
and inflammation due to chafing of a loose 
plate or to excessive acid moith. Thousands 


use FASTEETH and gain greater ease, con- 
fidence and dependability. Ge: original alka- 
line FASTEETH at any drug store. Accept 


no substitute. 
When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen—See Your Dentist 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS FOR 
JANUARY 


Stanley B. Vandersall, D. D. 


JANUARY 5 


(PRINTED LESSON, LUKE 13:1-5, 10-17) 


“THE thirteenth chapter of Luke’s Gos- | 
pel puts forth three exhortations to re- | 
pentance, two coming from recent oc- 
currences and one being a parable. The 
two incidents have likewise to do with the 
problem of calamities which befall hu- 
mans in their daily living. 

Verses 1-3 make reference to a massacre 
of some Galilean pilgrims who had come 
to Jerusalem to participate in one of the 
Jewish feasts. There they had come to a 
clash with the soldiers of Pilate, perhaps 
because of some act of rebellion on their 
part. While they were sacrificing in the 
Temple courts, the Roman cohorts of the 
procurator attacked and slew them, and 
their blood was mingled with that of the 
slaughtered beasts. 

It is likely that those who reported to 
Jesus began to ask Him questions like 
these: Why did these Galileans suffer? 
Were they sinners beyond others? Jesus 
immediately denied that such punishment 
was the result of individual sin, even 
though He did not state why it had come. 
But He did use it as a lesson for all His 
hearers. 

The second incident (vs. 4, 5) was not 
raised in the questions by others, but came 
from Jesus. It was an accidental calamity, 
a tower falling on eighteen men and crush- 
ing them. Were they, too, to be considered 
great sinners and therefore suitably pun- 
ished? Jesus treated this in the same man- 
ner as the previous circumstance, “Their 
sin was not the cause of the calamity,” 
He said, “but your sin will bring destruc- 
tion to you, unless you repent.” Jesus was 
calling attention to “the uncharitable error 
of assuming that individual misfortune 
could only be the consequence of indi- 
vidual crime. 

The second part of this lesson (vs. 10- 
17) presents an actual case of human 
affliction and the manner in which Jesus 
handled it. This is a narrative in which the 
finding of details is a helpful method of 
study. There are other instances of Jesus’ 
teaching in the synagogue, though none so 
late in His ministry as this. 

From these three incidents—the Gali- 
leans, the men crushed by the tower, the 
crippled woman—can be deducted Jesus’ 
attitude toward human affliction. 








JANUARY 12 
(PRINTED LESSON, LUKE 14:1-14) 


_o fourteenth chapter of Luke’s Gos- 
pel begins with a Sabbath meal in the 
house of a Pharisee; it includes one im- 
portant miracle of healing, two parables, a 
great deal of wholesome advice; and it 
concludes by some solid words on "the cost 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., Midway 78-B1, Greenfield, Ohio 





of discipleship. 

Let the student read these verses again 
and again. What will be the outstanding 
thought that remains in his mind? Is it 
not this, that in the estimate of Jesus one 
person is as good as another, and there 
are no “chief seats” or places of exalta- 
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“Inter-Church Hymnal” contains only 
hymns and tunes that people sing and 
love. Truly a hymnal “for t e people, of 


the people and by the people.” 
Price per 100, not prepaid, only $75.00. 


FOR CHURCH soot AND 
JUNIOR CHUR 
“American Churchond Chench Sch ol Hymnal” 
holds the interest of adolescents with the variet 
and appeal of its contents. Fully orchestrated. 
Price per 100, not prepaid, only $55.00, 


“American Junior Church 
School Hymnal”’is rich in teach- 
ing material. Embodies latest 
pedagogical principles, yet sim- 
ple and practical. Price per 100, 
not prepaid, only $40.00, 


Note: Lacquered covers = 4 
gold stamping bright, 

Serve oT fresh hues 
ance and insure longer life. 





@ Write your name and address 
in adjoining margin, clip ad- 
vertisement and mail today, for returnable 
sample copy (specify which). Give church, 
denomination and your official title. 


‘Biglow-Main-Excell Go, 


5711-A W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


is be) 
SELL $1.79 


a 
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Men and Women Grab This Sensational 

Money-Making Offer. Sell $1.79 Nylon 

se for only 79c am combination order. 

Look! | Exceptional earni - Stock earned 

$36.25 first week, Onita est $39.10. Also sup- 

ply fine , silk hosiery. Replacement 

guaranteed 4 8 months, depen upon 

quantity. Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 

as advertised therein. New cars given producers, 
Rush name and hose size—today 


STOP BUNION 
eV te 
FREE SAMPLE 


Proves It! See how quick pain stops 
Ae —— smaller. Wear regu- 
AIRYFOOT is easy to 

3 oe me harmless. Used, on over 
3,000,000 feet since 1897. 


Send No Mone any 
' Treatment—it’s FREE. No ry For you, aa 
PRODUCTS CO., a 







= =o FAIRYFOOT 
oe - 1223 S. Wabash Ave. Ave., Dept. 7231 










popes Gold (carnation- 
eep orange asics 
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Golden-yel- 
kt. Seeds of each, 

S) all 3 (value 40c) for only 10c! 

Spence Seed diveget ables, 

nest flowers an ti 

WUanseetent leaker low! os 


' wane 453 Burpee Bidg. ,Philadelphia 


Write Stories 
sino that SELL 


EA fe a —- We 
feaaay Fe aia saat hee, got a substantial check THE FIRST 


is a THRILL 
Let 22 years & capatlanse antle 00s you ates, Have each month 






































FREE BOOKLET wierFuegs wien exoia, 


sales service; oe, cbligntioce. Writel 


criticism and 
Hoosier institute mer Hoosier B. Chicago 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 

The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 313 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. This offer limited, so write 
today. 













anon A DIFFERENT VARIETY 
Gorgeous collection—all colors and shades 
Na —including many select varieties not 
usually offered at this low price. Every 
bulb over three inches in circumference. 
ee to bloom this summer. 
ony by Ordering Now—a post card 
% will do. We will ship parcel post C.O.D. 
in time for planting. Catalog FREE. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
280 G. B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


oe “ ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT SPRING 


~) 6 Ounces, | of ea. 
f Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free--Finest “Flowers and 
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tion? Each of three sections of verses 


1-14 bears this out. 


The Cure of a Dropsical Man (1-6). The 
Pharisees were known to be hostile to 
Yet, when one of their leaders 
asked Jesus to dine at his house, the Mas- 
ter willingly accepted, in the hope that 
some truth might find its way to hardened 
The man with the dropsy perhaps 


Jesus. 


hearts. 
was placed in the home as a trap to Jesus, 


since it was the Sabbath. If the Pharisees 


had sought to compromise Him, the dilem- 


ma was soon reversed and they were on 


the defensive. 
answer. 


His question demanded an 


exposed themselves before the people to 
those varied and overwhelming refutations 
which they had already undergone.” (Jesus 
had already rebuked them (13-15) for 
their willingness to lead a beast to water 
on the Sabbath in contrast to their un- 
willingness to aid a suffering human.) “If 
they said, ‘It is lawful,’ then the whole 
scheme fails, and their plot has come to 
nothing.” (Cambridge Bible.) The effect 
of Jesus’ words was to close their mouths. 

Looking After Number One (7-11). 
Jesus’ valuation of personality comes al- 
ways into direct clash with selfishness. 
Here Jesus was at a feast, with a number 
of other guests. He observed them mov- 
ing in toward the banquet table, each to 
get for himself the best seat possible. His 
remarks were directed at all those who 
are guests at a feast. 

What Jesus says, in substance, is that 
personality is most valuable not when it 
is self-seeking, but when it is humble. 
There ought to be an equality between 
guests at a meal, save only as the host 
himself may make distinctions and assign- 
ments of rank. 

There is to be no narrow application of 
this teaching of Jesus. It is not to be 
confined to social occasions. It is equally 
potent in any other connection. 


JANUARY 19 
(PRINTED LESSON, LUKE 14:15-24) 


"THE great supper represents the feast 
of redemption or the plan of salva- 
tion; the “certain man” acting as host is 
either God or the Messiah—Christ Him- 
self—inviting to His own feast. The many 
who were bidden were the leaders of the 
people—the Jews. 

Refusing Divine Invitation. James Stir- 
ling in Christ’s Vision of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, points out three voices that re- 
sponded to the summoner who reminded 
them of the readiness of the feast. “They 
all with one consent began to make ex- 
cuse,” or, aS we would say, “to beg off.” 

The man who pleaded, “I have bought a 
piece of ground, and I must needs go and 
see it,” was filled with pride over his pos- 
session. When pride and glory in pos- 
session keep men from Christ’s table, it is 
a serious matter. 

The second man heard the loud call of 
business. His five yoke of oxen, just pur- 
chased, must be tested, and that at once. 
He does not plead necessity. Thus busi- 
ness often keeps busy men and women 
away from the gospel feast. 

The third man represents those who are 
called by pleasure. There was an ancient 
Levitical law that exempted a newly mar- 
ried man from going to battle, but it did 
not excuse him from other activities. 


Is it lawful to heal on the Sab- 
bath? “If they said, ‘It is not lawful,’ they 

















Pull the Trigger on 
Lazy Bowels 


with herb laxative, combined with syrup pepsin 
to make it agreeable and easy to take 


When constipation brings on acid indigestion, 
bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated tongue, sour 
taste and bad breath, your stomach is probably 
“crying the blues” because your bowels don’t 
move. It calls for Laxative Senna to pull the 
trigger on those lazy bowels, combined with 
good old Syrup Pepsin to make your laxative 
more agreeable and easier to take. For years 
many Doctors have used pepsin compounds, 
as agreeable carriers to make other medicines 
more palatable when your “taster” feels easily 
upset. So be sure your laxative contains Syrup 
Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative 
Senna, combined with Syrup Pepsin. See how 
wonderfully its herb Laxative Senna wakes up 
lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines, to 
bring welcome relief from constipation. And see 
how its Syrup Pepsin makes Dr. Caldwell’s 
medicine so smooth and agreeable to a touchy 
gullet. Even finicky children love the taste of 
this pleasant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna at your druggist’s today. Try 
one laxative that won’t bring on violent dis- 


taste, even when you take it after a full meal. 
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MAKE $5.00 
FOR YOURSELF 


Or $10—or $15 or more! There is 
no limit to the amount you can earn 
in your spare time through CHRIsTIAN 
HERALD’s easy Money Making Plan. 
One woman made $14 in her first day’s 
effort—thousands of others all over the 
country regularly use this simple, pleas- 
ant way of adding extra dollars to 
their income. 


THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO. 





You can, too. There is no previous 
experience needed, no expense to you— 
You can work the plan any time you 
have an hour or two to spare—or you 
can make it a full time job. 


Want to know more about it? Just 
clip and mail the coupon below at 
once for full particulars. 


oo eee =—Use This Coupon — _ 


Desk 141 
Christian Herald 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Let me know all about your easy Money 
Making Plan right away. 
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Least of all, it did not excuse him from 
giving a courteous reply as did the others. 
His conclusion was final, “I have married 
a wife, and therefore J cannot come.” The 
pleasure-seekers of the world are very 
often the most selfish, and therefore apt 
to be the most discourteous and unthink- 


ng. 

Christ Finding Others. Now comes a 
second invitation, to the “poor and the 
maimed, the halt and the blind.” These 
were unfortunates, but still within the 
gates of the city. 

Upon the report of the servant that the 
second invitation had met with response, 
but that the room was not all taken, a 
third order was given which reached to 
those outside the city, in the “highways 
and hedges.” This invitation goes beyond 
the Jews to the Gentiles. They were to be 
brought, not by force, but by persuasion, 
to the feast. And when they would come, 
they would be quite as welcome as those 
who preceded them, 


JANUARY 26 
(PRINTED LESSON, LUKE 15:1-10) 


"THE parable of the lost sheep—where 
the owner leaves ninety-nine others 
who are in safety and goes out to seek 
one who is in danger—is a splendid illus- 
tration of the particular love of God for 
each individual soul. The sheep went 
astray through its own ignorance and folly, 
but a loving, seeking shepherd found it and 
restored it to the fold. 

The parable of the lost coin—where a 
woman loses one of ten pieces of silver in 
her house and searches diligently until she 
finds it—likewise teaches that each sinner 
is so precious in the sight of God that 
no effort will be spared until he be re- 
claimed. 

Together, these two parables give the 
divine side of grace, the seeking love of 
God. They are often called the “twin 
parables.” 

The basis for the parables lay in the ac- 
cusation of the Pharisees that Jesus was 
keeping the wrong sort of company, that 
He welcomed publicans and sinners, and 
even ate with them. “Publicans were so- 
cially abhorrent and ‘sinners’ were re- 
garded as morally beyond the pale. The 
Pharisees made it clear to the crowd 
thronging about Jesus that a man is known 
by the company he keeps! Yet there was 
no flash of anger in His answer, but only 
a gentle reasonableness, ‘What man of you 
losing even a sheep would not seek it? Or 
what woman losing even a coin would not 
search through the house for it? 

No figure of speech or no representation 
in art has claimed such a hold upon the 
hearts of men as has the picture of Christ 
as the Good Shepherd and man as the 
trusting sheep. This lost sheep is the 
touching figure in the two parables, for 
the sheep has life and warmth. If he 
. lost he must be found, else he will 

ie. 

There is irony in verse 7. Jesus did not 
mean to say that the Pharisees needed no 
repentance, but that their self-righteous- 
ness led them to think that they needed no 
repentance. 

We cannot overlook the fact that God 
is not only a loving God; He is also a 
seeking God. “Jesus tells us that human 
experience, if we would interpret it ant, 
is God’s quest of us.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME CALENDAR 


s very page in this calendar is a work of art and usefulness: the full-color Bible 
Story illustrations are reproductions of masterpieces, the DAILY SCRIPTURE 
VERSES, INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSONS, GOLDEN TEXT and BIBLE READING 
COURSE increase the value and service of your daily calendar. 


At 25c you can afford to have a calendar on the wall of your living room, your 


bedroom and your kitchen and you can make a gift to those you forgot at 
Christmas time. 


When the calendar has served through the year, you will find the Bible pictures 
valuable in Sunday School work—they can be pasted on cardboard and used to 
illustrate the lessons. 


The calendar is 912” x 16”—the dates are easily read and each month carries a 
date pad of the preceding and following month. On the inside of the cover will 
be found Bible features and valuable information for the housekeeper. 


The CHRISTIAN HOME CALENDAR is also printed in Swedish, German, Italian, 
Norwegian and Spanish—the foreign language calendars sell for 35c each. 


In English: 


12 Calendars .............. $2.75 25 Calendars .............. $5.50 50 Calendars .............. $9.00 


In Foreign Language: 


12 Calendars .............. $4.00 25 Calendars .............. $8.00 50 Calendars ............ $15.00 





CHRISTIAN HERALD ASSN. 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


OOOO 16 nie cciccscsicss. please send .................. calendars to 
PUPRIIIE  <cxcosépcinciedonitasbanaietuatsneuktadaiigaceaaetbaeiaibidgdatateeoial inemaniia 


ADDRESS ................. si cannes ee acaee a ie tase alee au 
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JUST 
BETWEEN OURSELVES 


EDITED BY 
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FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH, SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA—SEE LETTER IN COL. ONE 


A Beautiful Modern Church 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dear Editor: 

We have been much interested in the 
many beautiful edifices pictured in the 
Herald and felt you might be interested 
in this one. 

Sincerely yours, 


Bertha J. Bragstad 


An unusual view of a lovely church. 
See cut above. 


Dr. Sheldon’s Proposal 


Abilene, Kans. 
Dear Editor: 


How glad I was to see Dr. Sheldon’s 
article on the “Open Door” in Protestant 
churches. It voiced my own personal 
opinion which I had hoped some day to 
write about. I think a discussion with 
some one like him could have saved me 
from a nervous breakdown. 

I think there is an “open field” for 
workers who would train themselves as 
helpers for the pastor—who generally has 
more than he can do. I also heartily agree 
with Dr. Sheldon’s previous article on hav- 
ing more singing by the young people in 
the church service. 

E. D. T. 


Washington, N. C. 
Dear Editor: 

Since reading the article in Christian 
Herald, “Protestant Confessional” by Dr. 
Sheldon, I was prompted to write acknowl- 
edging that this article struck a very re- 
sponsive chord in my heart. Somehow I 
believe that most of us, while we regret 
and are sorry for anything wrong that we 
may have done and are not ashamed for 
our Heavenly Father to know everything 


62 


about us, are not willing that anyone else 
shall know every secret of our hearts. I 
think that the best of us do find times in 
our lives when we would like to know that 
there is someone that we can trust enough 
to go to with our very inmost secrets or 
problems, believing that they can help us 
to solve these problems. 

I am not in favor, of course, of a con- 
fessional such as the Catholics set up, but 
along the lines which I have indicated I 
feel that there could be some very con- 
structive work done, and when I say con- 
fessional in the sense I have been speak- 
ing about, I am not thinking about open 
sins but simply a longing of the heart to 
be able to have someone earthly as well as 
our Heavenly Father that can share with 
us and possibly give us light and direct in 
these things. 

I am still enjoying reading the Herald as 
I have since a boy and I do appreciate this 
paper more than words can tell for the fine 
articles it contains. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. G. Morris 


Dr. Sheldon’s article received wide 
commendation. 


Not a Mascaraed Puritan 


San Jose, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

Yes, I do enjoy the magazine ever so 
much, and usually the picture on the front 
page is a very attractive one, but what 
about the one on the front page of the 
November issue? 

Does it represent a Puritan Maid with 
painted lips and mascaraed eye lashes? 

I would not like to think so. 


Kathleen Weybrew 


Please don’t then. 


Movies—For and Agaifst 


Portage, Wis. 
Dear Editor: 

My husband is rector of the Episcopal 
church here and our home is a center for 
the young people. 

The outstanding thing about Christian 
Herald is that it touches all departments 
of life, religion, news, books, stamps, litera- 
ture, architecture, and now movies. There 
is no other magazine so comprehensive. 

By reading it from cover to cover as I 
do each month I can keep abreast of all 
the new ideas, happenings, current books 
and movies. I never have time to read 
up on each of these subjects separately. 

I am very glad you have added the 
movie reviews. I think movies a great in- 
fluence for good. 

Sincerely 
Mary B. Wagenseller 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 


I received my copy of Christian Herald 
today and have noticed some of the pic- 
tures and read some of the articles and as a 
minister of the Gospel I cannot conscien- 
tiously continue to receive your paper. You 
may discontinue it with this issue. 

You may wonder why this move. 

Frankly some of the things that are 
printed in your paper are far from Chris- 
tian and I care not to be contaminated by 
it. I refer to the article “Motion Picture” 
on page 39 and also to the “cuts” on pages 
18 and 19 October issue. 

This is not a habit of mine to criticize, 
but I feel that you had better make your 
magazine more Christian or else take the 
name Christian from it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Ralph Carmany 


To ignore the influence of the mo- 
tion picture over the lives of our 
young people seems to us like the 
ostrich with his head in the sand 
thinking no one will see him because 
he can’t see anybody. 


Fortunately, This Error 
Was Corrected 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dear Editor: 

I have just read in your December issue 
a poem entitled “Out of the Glory” by 
Charles Hanson Towne. Although it is a 
lovely poem I cannot believe it was writ- 
ten by Mr. Towne—the style is so totally 
unlike his. 


j.a¢. 


The poem was written by Grace 
Noll Crowell. Unfortunately, a few 
thousand copies went out before we 
discovered and corrected the error. 


Our Christmas Cover 


In response to many inquiries, the 
front cover of the December issue is a 
reproduction of a painting by H. M. 
Brock, owned by William Collins Sons 
& Co. of London. This beautiful picture 
is an illustration from a book “Through 
the Bible,” by Theodora Wilson-Wilson. 
We are glad to acknowledge the many 
favorable comments as well as our ap- 
preciation to these English publishers 
for the courtesy in allowing us to repro- 
duce the painting in Christian Herald. 
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HE Bowery Mission’s record is a 

long and honorable one, the hungry 
have been fed, the ragged clothed and 
the homeless given beds, jobs have 
been given and men have been sent 
back home. All these things must be 
done for you cannot hope to save a 
man‘s soul while there is food to be 
had and he is starving; he will not hear 
you tell of the wonderful healing power 
of Christ and His religion while he shiv- 
ers for the want of warm clothing and 
a place to sleep. No, first you must 
feed and care for the man if you hope 
to save his soul. 

Without family or friends, outliving 
their usefulness in a machine world, 
the old men of poverty are most to be 
pitied. Theirs are the familiar faces of 
the Bowery Mission. The young men 
travel on, either up or down, but the 
old men are without hope or ambition 





MEN OF 
MISCHANCE 


‘OR over fifty years the Bowery Mission 
has stood in the path of the man in 


distress. 


Men born to poverty and vice 


-have been led to a better life; men who 
have become victims of habits stronger 
than themselves have been shown the 
misery of their ways and given strength 
in religion, the old and the helpless have 
been comforted and fed. 


—content to lose themselves in thoughts 
of days long past. 

Long years of toil have reaped them 
no harvest; long years of love and care 
of family have earned them no comfort 
and ease in their old age—all they can 
hope for is patience and charity. True 
that among them there may be some 
who never have amounted to anything, 
but now is not the time for questions— 
their work in the world is done, their 
usefulness at an end. 

New York takes care of its old men 
IF they have lived in the state for twenty 
years or more; the old men the Mission 
serves are far from their native town— 
driven in the despair of poverty or 
tragedy they have traveled far from 
the place of their birth. It is no un- 
usual sight to see an old man walking 
the streets of this city burdened with 
his entire wardrobe—wearing every- 


LET THIS PLEA REACH YOU, TOUCH YOUR HEART, FOR THEY 
ARE AS HELPLESS AS CHILDREN—THESE HOMELESS OLD MEN. 
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thing his body can stand and carrying 
the balance of his world’s goods in his 
pockets and in a newspaper-wrapped 
bundle. 

Help us make easier their few re- 
maining years—let us offer them the 
comfort of our Mission rooms. May the 
Bowery Mission’s Chapel always have 
a place for the old as well as the young! 

Let this plea reach you, touch your 
heart, for they are as helpless as chil- 
dren—these homeless old men. 


BOWERY MISSION & YOUNG MEN’S HOME 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Be a friend to the old man who is friendless 
and homeless—welcome him in His and our 


name. Help these men of mischance. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Friend to All Mankind 
By Theodore English 


Describing the work of the Quakers in 
Europe 


w 
Lincoln in My Life 
By William L. Stidger 
An interview with Honoré Morrow 
shortly before her death 
w 
He Called It Basketball 
By M. Whitcomb Hess 


The story of James Naismith, father of 
basketball 


Ww 


Also all the regular features and de- 
partments. 
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NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 





How Would You Advise Her? 


To the Editor of Lovelorn: “Six months 
after I became engaged to a young man, 
I found he had a wooden leg. Should I 
break it off?” 


—Exchange. 


What She Deserved 


Customer: “I don’t like these pictures. 
They don’t do me justice.” 
Photographer: “Justice? 


Lady, what 
you want is mercy.” 


—Exchange. 


Whad'd'ye Mean—Chart? 


Army Doctor—Weak eyes, eh? How 
many lines can ‘you read on that chart? 
Draftee—What chart? 
—Pathfinder, 


Any Side Line? 


“Do you drink?” 
(indignantly): “That’s my 


Prosecutor: 
Witness 
business.” 
Prosecutor: “Any other?” 


—Catholic Sentinel. 


Perseverance Rewarded 


He arrived late at the golf club. 

“Tt was really a toss-up whether I 
should come here or go to the office,” he 
explained. Then he added thoughtfully, 
“T had to toss up fifteen times.” 


—The Open Road. 


Remarkable, Indeed 


Schoolmaster: “If Shakespeare were 
alive today, would he still be regarded as 
a remarkable man?” 

Pupil: “I’d think so, for he’d be 376 
years old.” 

—Kablegrams. 


Looking Ahead 


Mother—Why did you give Tommy 
Smith your nice new ball, Bobby? 

Bobby—He promised to let me be 
Secretary of the Navy when he becomes 
President of the United States, that’s why! 


—New Zealand Railways Magazine. 


Paradoxical Creature 


“A woman,” says a news item, “is a 
person who can hurry through a drug 
store aisle fifteen inches wide without 
brushing against the piled-up tinware and 
then drive home and knock off one of the 
doors of a twelve-foot garage.” 

—Exchange. 
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Nothing New Under the Sun 


Archeologists have excavated the thumb 
of a million-year-old woman. Perhaps if 
they dig a little deeper they will discover 
a million-year-old man under it. 

—Exchange. 


Definition 


“Now children, can anyone tell me the 
meaning of ‘unaware’?” 

A tiny hand waved frantically in the air. 

“Please, ma’am, unaware is what you 
put on first and take off last.” 


—Exchange. 


Showing Her 


Skeptic Miss: “Can this coat be worn 
out in the rain without hurting it?” 
Fur Salesman: “Lady, did you ever see 
a skunk carrying an umbrella?” 
—Exchange. 


Obliging Her 


His bagpipe playing was the chief thing 
that mattered to him in life. One night, 
while he was strutting about the room, 
skirling for all he was worth, his wife 
attempted a mild protest. 

“Jock,” she said, “that’s an awful noise 
you’re making.” 

So Jock sat down and took off his boots! 

—Exchange. 


Watch Your Umbrella 


Patrons of a restaurant noticed tacked 
on a wall a sheet of paper on which was 
printed in bold characters: 

“The umbrella in the stand below be- 
longs to the champion heavyweight fighter 
of the world. He is coming right back.” 

Five minutes later umbrella and paper 
had disappeared. In their place was an- 
other notice: 

“Umbrella is now in possession of the 
champion marathon runner of the world. 
He is not coming back.” 

—Exchange. 


Not Eligible 


“Those new people across the street 
seem very devoted,’ said Mrs. Jones 
wistfully to the newspaper which hid her 
husband. 

A rustle of the paper was the only 
reply she got, but she was used to that. 

“Every time he goes out he kisses her, 
and he goes on throwing her kisses all the 
way down the street. Edward, why don’t 
you do that?” 

“Me?” snorted Mr. Jones. 
know her!” 


“T don’t 


—Exchange. 
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BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY OFFERS THE NEW 


The Murray Family, 4712 Leamington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


. How many members of the Family 
can be covered by one policy? 


AS PLAINLY STATED IN THE POLICY 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 
IS INSURED UP TO: 


*1,000.00 


maximum for natural or 
ordinary death... 


*2,000.00 


maximum for accidental 
death by auto... 


*3,000.00 


maximum for accidental 
death by travel... 


ALL FOR $1.00 A MONTH 


The policy is not cancelled by the death of 
one of the insured members. The benefits 
are paid and the policy remains in effect on 
the Soles of the insured group as long as 
premiums are paid. Monthly premiums are 
divided equally between the number insured 
and benefits are graded according to the at- 
tained ages of members insured. 


Tam RS RYAN) 


A. There is no limit—all there are 
in the immediate family. 


GRANDPARENTS PARENTS CHILDREN, AGES 1 to 75, 
ALL INSURED IN ONE SINGLE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


GROUP LIFE POLICY 
THAT INSURES THE 


ENTIRE FAMILY 


TOTAL COST 


INSURES 
POLICY ALL 


There is no reason now why any member of your family should be with- 
out life insurance. One policy, costing only $1.00 a month insures them 
all—gives YOUR WHOLE FAMILY safe, reliable insurance. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


This amazing policy was created after our actuaries found that if all members 
of the family were insured in one policy, we could save enough on policy costs, 
clerical cost, mail, stamps, etc., to materially reduce insurance costs. Further 
savings are made by eliminating agents who often get up to 50% of the pre- 
miums ... savings are also made by eliminating medical examination fees. 


ANYONE—AGE—1 to 75—MAY APPLY 


The reserves of this strong, reliable company are all invested in United States 
Government Bonds for the added protection of our policyholders. 


ee SEND NO MONEY! FREE INSPECTION FOR 10 DAYS! 


We want you to see the policy .. . then decide for yourself. Send no money 
—just send coupon now for 10-day Free Inspection offer and full details. No 
obligation . . . no agent will call . . . no medical examination. ACT NOW! 


ACT NOW—DON'T DELAY! 
FILL OUT AND RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 


Bankers Life and Casualty Co. NO AGENT 
Bankers Ins. Bidg., Jeff n Sta., Desk 360 
pret itlineis urs WILL CALL 


Please send details and tell me how to get the Family Group Policy for 
FREE INSPECTION. No obligation. 


PUTING iiss seksi cssadl i islseeisienoiaecekceodcsinite bosbichd ad ataanecaaatdiedaaisadileiaaiccualaian aitibieanssblilgiaiaiat 


Street or R. F. D 


All policies issued in accordance with Illinois statutes. 





ENTER IVORY SOAPS 
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| FEEL SO SAFE NOW 
SO FREE FROM 
MONEY WORRIES! 
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FREE! 


6 BIG WEEKLY CONTESTS! 


These Prizes 
Each Week— 


5 crisp *500 Bills 
50 new *10 Bills 


GRAND PRIZE *100 a month for life— 


(or winner can choose *20,000 in one lump sum) 


awarded at close of contests 


EA SY! FINISH THIS SENTENCE IN 25 ADDITIONAL WORDS OR LESS 


Skike Svow Soap CCC nnn 


TRADEMARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 
ae. es ee 


THESE HINTS MAY HELP YOU | 
WRITE A WINNER! 






@ “I lke Ivory Soap because... it makes baby’s bath a plea- 
sure—she loves the way Ivory floats and I love its gentle 
purity that leaves her skin soft and sweet.” 


@ "I iske Ivory Soap because . . . it makes a quick, gentle 
lather that gives me a wonderful feeling of refreshing 
cleanliness after a floating Ivory bath.” 


@ “I like Ivory Soap because . . . it’s a wonderful dishwash- 
ing soap, gives quick suds, gets dishes, glasses clean and 
sparkling, and helps my hands stay soft and smooth.” 


FINISH sentence: “I like Ivory Soap because ......” 
in 25 additional words or less. Attach wrappers from 
| one “Large-Size” and one “Medium-Size” Ivory Soap 
. (or facsimiles) and send to ivory Soap, Dept. CH, Box © 


as long as you live! ) 


oe 


SECURITY FOR LIFE” CONTESTS! 


$100 a Mont 


[or $20,000 Now IN 


FREEDOM from money worries! Confidence 
that you will live your life out in the 
sunlight of security! The greatest prize 
ever offered in an Ivory Soap contest. 
And it may be yours! 


A GUARANTEED INCOME of $100.00 a month 
as long as you live—starting April 30, 
1941! This $100.00 a month income for 
life will be guaranteed by John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, one of the greatest, strongest 
insurance companies in America! 


A PROTECTED TOMORROW, A HAPPIER TODAY! 
Think what this extra $100 a month 
could do for you now! Money to make 
your dreams come true! Own your home! 
Buy a new car!... Or, you could choose 
$20,000 in cash in one lump sum instead 
of the $100-a-month life income. 





\ 


~~ 
ONE LUMP SUM] ih 
330 ADDITIONAL MONEY Ph.ZES!...i1 6 separate ; 
weekly contests! Each. week for 6 weeks 
Ivory Soap offers 5 crisp $500 bills—30 i . 
all! And one of these $500 winners a 7 
the grand prize! So enter every week - 


each week there are 50 additional prizes ‘ 
$10.00 each. 


SO EASY TO ENTER! Just write a simple sen 
tence about why you like Ivory Soap. You" 
probably grown up with Ivory. Perhaps it 
in your home now—being used for washing 
dishes, for bathing the baby, for lo 
complexions, or refreshing baths. 


ANY MAN OR WOMAN CAN ENTER It’s easy 
to write about Ivory! These wonderful 
contests are run so you can discover 
Ivory’s many uses. Send in all the en 

you think of! Sentences as simple as the 
samples below can win! So don’t losé ) 
time! Enter today! Enter every conte 


<a 





al 


WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 
ON RADIO 


“Against The Storm’”’ 
“Life Can Be Beautiful’”’ 
Mondays thru Fridays. 
See local papers 
for time, stations. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99**/:00 % Pure 
it Floats 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


1. Simply complete this sentence, “I like 
Ivory Soap because .. .”” in 25 additional 
words or less. Write on one side of a sheet of 
paper. Print plainly your name and address. 


2. Mail to Ivory Soap, Dept. CH, Box 144, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. You can enter these con- 
tests as often as you like, but each sentence 
must be accompanied by oné Large and one 
“Medium-Size” Ivory Soap wrapper (or 
facsimiles). 


3. Cash paws in each weekly contest are 
five $500 bills and fifty $10 bills. The winner 
of the grand prize of $100 a month for life 
will be selected from the winners of the 
$500 prizes. The grand prize-winner ma 
| og! ne instead of $100 a mont! 
or life. 


4. There will be six weekly contests, each 
with a separate list of prizes. Opening and 
closing dates: 


5. Entries received before Saturday, 
ruary 1, will be entered in the first 
contest. ‘Thereafter, entries will be ent 
in each week’s contest as received. Entr 
for the final week’s contest must be po 
marked before midnight, March 8, and mui 
be received by March 22. 


6. Entries will be judged for originality, 


gee 
sincerity, and aptness of thought oa e \ 
uplie 
r 


; 


A 


judges’ decision will be final. Mi 
prizes will be awarded in case of ties. h¢ ' 
entries returned. Entries, contents, af - 
ideas therein become the property 
Procter'& Gamble. 


7. Any resident over 18 years of age ® 
the United States or Canada may compel 
except employees of Procter & Gamble, theif 
advertising agencies and their families. P 
tests subject to all Federal, State and D 

minion regulations. ‘ 


8. The grand prize-winner’s name will be 
announced shortly after the close of the last” 
contest over Ivory Soap’s radio pro 
“Against The Storm,” and. “Life 


an 
Beautiful.” The $500 prize-winners will 
announced over the two programs short 
after the close of each contest. All winné 
will be notified by mail. Prize-winner 
will be available approximately one mo 
after the close of the last contest, 3 





